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Cuarter XXXITI. 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 


— the fascinations of Dublin society are very great is what 

no Sassenach, however bigoted, will venture to deny; yet, 
if a man’s chief interests happen to be centred in London and its 
vicinity, also if he be fully persuaded in his own mind that only 
one small section of society is really worthy of his attention, he 
eannot suffer transplantation without a wrench, and the officers 
of Her Majesty’s Foot Guards are, perhaps, a little too much 
given to indulge in plaints and murmurings when they are 
despatched across St. George’s Channel. This makes it the more 
gratifying to be able to state that the battalion to which Captain 
Cunningham belonged afforded one conspicuous exception to the 
above rule, in the person of Captain Cunningham himself. 

Bertie had, indeed, reasons for congratulating himself upon 
his change of quarters, of which his anxiety to be removed from 
the neighbourhood of Farndon was only one—though doubtless 
the chief. He had been profoundly mortified—and almost as 
much puzzled as mortified—by the indignant contempt with 
which Hope had received his avowal of love. Nothing of that 
kind had ever happened to him before; no one had ever 
addressed such language to him (though he had given more than 
one person an excellent excuse for so doing), and he could not 
quite understand it. Of course he had done wrong. He had said 
what ought not to have been said; he had broken his resolution, 
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and, in a severely literal sense, he had certainly insulted the 
woman whom he loved. But he could not help being astonished 
that she should say or think so. When the days passed on, 
bringing him no acknowledgment of his apology, he felt that 
he was being punished with almost vindictive rigour, and 
although his love for Hope was not diminished by what he 
considered her needless cruelty, it was a great relief to him to 
be ordered to a city in which he would run no risk of chance 
encounters with her. He was glad, too, to be out of Carry’s 
reach; and, again, he was glad to be out of the reach of his 
friend Mrs. Pierpoint ; finally, he was very glad to be out of the 
reach of duns. 

This security, it is true, was rather apparent than real; for 
Dublin, after all, is not so very far away, and the postal service 
which connects it with the metropolis is admirably organized. 
If Bertie had lost sight of the above circumstance, he was 
speedily reminded of it. In fact, he had not been a week in 
Ireland when he received by one and the same delivery a batch 
of most disquieting letters. He was a man who habitually 
received a great many letters, of which a fair proportion were 
rather pleasant than otherwise, and it was his sensible rule 
always to read the disagreeable ones first. When, therefore, he 
recognised his father’s handwriting upon one of the envelopes, 
he unhesitatingly accorded to it the place of honour, and its 
contents fully justified his discrimination. 

Sir Robert Cunningham was afflicted with a large family, a large 
estate, a moderate rent-roll, and a short temper. His younger 
sons had been no sort of comfort to him, and when he could get 
hold of them he took good care to make things excessively un- 
comfortable for them in return. Therefore they usually skipped 
nimbly out of his way, and, as he detested letter-writing, he only 
communicated with them when under the influence of great 
exasperation. Such an influence had evidently been strong upon 
him when he sat down to indite the epistle which our friend 
Bertie was now perusing. The old gentleman’s style was terse 
and vigorous. He wasted no space in prefatory remarks, but 
came straight to the point :— 

“Dear Bertie (he wrote),—What the devil do your confounded 
tailors and saddlers mean by sending in their bills to me? Even 
you can hardly be such an ass as to think that I shall pay them. 
I am not going to be bothered in this way, and if anything of the 
kind occurs again I shall cut 1007. a year off your allowance to 
teach you better manners. Since I am writing to you, I may as 
well mention that I am not half pleased with what I have been 
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hearing about you lately. I understand that you are still playing 
fast and loose with a lady whom report says that you might have 
married, and ought to have married, any time during the last 
year, or more. If you choose to throw away an ample income, 
that is your affair; you are free to please yourself. But you are 
not free to behave in a manner unbecoming a gentleman, and 
rumours have reached my ears of an entanglement connected with 
this affair which strikes me as highly discreditable. You had 
better take this as a warning and mind what you are about; for 
as sure as I am alive, I will stop your allowance altogether if you 
disgrace yourself; and from what I know of you, you will hardly 
enjoy supporting yourself by manual labour.” 

A truly sickening missive! Bertie tossed it aside with a 
grimace, and proceeded to a further examination of his correspon- 
dence. The next letter on the list was from Mr. Abraham 
Levison, financial agent; and Mr. Abraham Levison said that 
this would never, never do! Such leniency as he had shown to 
Captain Cunningham was without a parallel in the whole history 
of his benevolent career. Probably there was no man in London 
or elsewhere who would have lent money upon terms so absurdly 
easy ; certainly there was no other who would have displayed 
such boundless patience. But to everything there must be an 
end. Business was business; and unless Captain Cunningham 
would consent to be a little more businesslike—&c., &c. Then 
came a politely-worded but decisive request from a well-known 
firm of West-end hosiers. Captain Cunningham’s account had 
now been running on for upwards of five years, and they 
were compelled reluctantly to demand immediate payment. A 
Windsor tradesman was less urbane :—“ TI can’t stand it no longer, 
nor yet I won't stand it. You must settle, Captain, and look 
sharp about it too, or I’ll have the law of you, and that’s flat.” 

After running his eye over several other intimations similar in 
character and more or less peremptory in tone, Bertie felt himself 
in a fit frame of mind to read a somewhat bulky letter which he 
had already recognized as coming from Miss Herbert. ‘I wonder 
what she has got to say! Possibly she, too, may have decided to 
‘have the law of me’ if I am not more businesslike,” he mur- 
mured, with a dreary little laugh. 

However, Carry’s did not prove to be a threatening letter. It 
was written, as her letters always were, in a style expressive 
rather of good-fellowship than of tender sentiments, and it con- 
veyed the news—somewhat startling to its recipient—of Dick's 
sudden disappearance from the scene. “I am really quite 
ashamed of him,” his sister declared, “ and I can’t help being very 
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sorry for poor Hope, though she is rather a goose, in my opinion. 
Ever since he left, she has been going about with a face as long 
as your arm, and making the most piteous and futile efforts to 
look as if nothing was the matter. 1 have done my little best to 
console her, but have only got snubbed for my pains. However, 
I won’t run her down, for I am aware that you have looked upon 
her as an angel since you broke your leg, and she read good 
books to you. By-the-by, did she read good books to you? But 
I am sure she did; and you are just the man to delight in that 
kind of thing when stretched upon a bed of sickness. For my 
own part, I only wish she were an angel—at least, I wish she had 
wings. In that case she would doubtless take flight for Wyoming, 
and I might ask a few cheery people to stay. As things are 
at present, the house is about as gay as my own house in York- 
shire used to be when it wasn’t my own house, and when poor 
old Aunt Anne was laboriously keeping herself alive with tea- 
kettles.” 

At this point Bertie laid down the sheet and became lost in 
meditation. Why was Hope’s face so long, and why was she 
inconsolable? Assuredly not because her husband had gone 
away. He had seen too much of their daily relations to believe 
that either of them had more than a sober sort of liking for the 
other. And then, again, what did Herbert mean by rushing off 
to the other side of the world at ‘a moment’s notice? But, not 
being good at solving problems, and being really convinced 
that Hope’s character was an angelicjone, he soon ceased to 
perplex himself, murmuring with a sigh: “Well, it can’t make 
much odds to me, anyhow ; I have done for myself completely and 
finally, and I don’t suppose she will ever forgive me. Even if 
she loved me as I love her, she would die before she would 
admit it.” 

Then he returned to Carry’s letter, which he had left at the 
end of a page; and the first words that met his eye, on turning 
over the next one, caused him to give a low whistle. “As I am 
doing no good here,” she continued, “and as I am bored beyond 
all power of words to describe, I have decided on trying the effect 
of a little change. There is nothing in the world that I abhor 
quite so much as yachting; yet I am going to yacht. The 
Fortescues have invited me to go on a cruise to the west coast of 
Scotland with them, and I am to join them at Kingstown in a 
day or two. I had not the courage to go all the way from 
Southampton in the yacht, as they wanted me to do. You must 
come on board and see us, and tell us how you are getting on in 


Paddyland. The name of the yacht is the Flying Scud—painfully 
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suggestive; but I presume that she will at least refrain from 
flying and scudding while she is in Kingstown Harbour.” 

Bertie felt that the Fates were closing in upon him. Duty and 
indebtedness; an angry and determined father; duns not Jess 
angry and determined; a lady whose determination yielded in 
nothing to theirs, although as yet she did not appear to be angry 
—these, surely, formed an encircling host powerful enough to 
make any harassed young man yield at discretion and say: 
“Have it your own way, then!” Bertie was very much dis- 
posed to adopt that inglorious course. After all, it was nothing 
but what he had known and declared to be inevitable for a long 
time past. Yet, when he thought of Hope, and pictured to him- 
self the look of disdain which would come over her face on 
hearing that he had engaged himself to her sister-in-law, he 
exclaimed aloud, “No: hang it! I can’t. Td rather chuck up 
everything and emigrate to New Zealand or some such place. 
Other fellows have done it, and why shouldn’t I? Though, as 
the governor so amiably remarks, manual labour is not exactly 
the kind of thing that I am likely to enjoy.” 

He smiled slightly, looking down at his hands. They were 
well-shaped, strong little hands, and could do all that their owner 
desired of them with a gun or a cricket-bat or a pair of sculls ; 
but whether they could be employed with success upon ploughs 
and spades was another question. In his'heart of hearts Bertie 
probably knew very well that he would never put them to any 
such use; but for the next few days—until the Flying Scud came 
into harbour, in fact—he amused himself with speculating upon 
the prospects of a colonial career, and even went as far as to buy 
two or three books relating to New Zealand and glance through 
their pages. Then, one morning, a note reached him from Mrs, 
Fortescue, a lady with whom he was well acquainted, asking him 
to lunch on board, and casually mentioning that his “ friend Miss 
Herbert” had arrived. An excuse might have been invented 
without difficulty; but it was less troublesome to accept; and 
when Bertie had more than one course open to him, he invariably 
and upon principle chose the least troublesome. 

The Flying Scud was a large schooner of nearly three hundred 
tons, and when Captain Cunningham stepped on to her deck, he 
found himself surrounded by quite a considerable group of friends, 
of whom Carry, in a neat yachting costume, was one. They 
were very glad to see him, for he was universally liked, and he, 
too, was glad to see them and hear what they had to tell him 
about the world, from which he considered himself to be cut off ; 
so that in a very short time the memory of his various troubles 
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faded away from his mind. It was only when his eyes met 
Carry’s, as they did from time to time, that a vague feeling of 
apprehension came over him. 

After luncheon the company dispersed with some suddenness. 
The owner of the yacht went ashore, taking the greater part of 
his guests with him ; others went out fishing ; and thus it came to 
pass that Bertie, who was reclining in a wicker chair beneath the 
awning and enjoying a cigarette, looked round and discovered 
that his only companions were Mrs. Fortescue and Miss Herbert. 

“ Now, Captain Cunningham,” said the former, “ you can’t be 
allowed to be lazy any longer. Do you understand sailing 
a boat?” 

“ Of course I do,” answered Bertie. 

“Then you shall take us out in the cutter. There is just 
enough breeze to fill the sail, and the water is smooth enough 
even for Carry.” 

Bertie said that would be very jolly ; but he was not quite so 
sure about the jollity of it when the two ladies, who had gone 
below to make some change in their dress, reappeared, and when 
Mrs. Fortescue announced that, after all, she had decided to 
remain on board, having rather a headache and being afraid of 
the sun. “I dare say you can be trusted not to drown Carry or 
yourself,” she added. 

The truth was that Mrs. Fortescue, like a good many other 
well-meaning persons, wished to do something towards bringing 
about the engagement which had been hanging fire for so long. 

Carry Herbert was a proud woman by nature, and it was not 
without a sense of humiliation that she seated herself in the 
centre-board cutter which had been brought alongside, while 
Bertie took the tiller. Not for the first time, she asked herself 
whether any subsequent happiness could quite repay her for this 
persistent hunting down of an unwilling victim. Had she not 
felt sure that the victim must eventually fall a prey to some well- 
dowered lady, she would have been almost inclined to abandon 
the pursuit; but that gave her a sort of justification. “He will 
never care much for anybody,” she sometimes thought (for she 
was not in the least blind to his defects); “and I believe he is 
fond of me after a fashion.” But just now a fit of compunction 
and discouragement was upon her, so that she leant over the 
gunwale, resting her chin upon her hand and half turning her 
back towards her companion, who, for his part, could find nothing 
particular to say. 

A very light breeze blew from the land and tempered the heat 
of the sun. The boat glided gently seaward before it, leaving a 
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long track upon the smooth water, and for some time neither of 
its occupants uttered a word. They were sufficiently intimate to 
remain silent, if it so pleased them; sufficiently intimate also to 
understand one another without explicit speech; and so when 
Carry at length turned round and said “ Well?” there was no 
need for her to add anything to that curt interrogation. 

“Tt isn’t well at all,” answered Bertie; “it’s about as far 
from well as it can be.” 

“What is wrong now?” 

“Oh, the old thing—bills.” 

“Which kind of bills ?” 

“Both kinds. The finish isn’t far off now. I give myself six 
months more—unless Dutch Oven wins the Leger, in which case 
it is just wildly possible that I might hold out for another year.” 

“ And then?” 

“And then I shall go off to New Zealand, if the governor will 
consent to pay my passage. Or perhaps I’ll drive a hansom cab— 
I don’t know. Will you give me an occasional half-crown fare 
during the season ?” 

Carry made no reply. She had shifted her position, and was 
gazing at the beautiful Bay of Dublin astern, and the shipping in 
the harbour, and the great mail-steamer from Holyhead, which 
had just come in. Her profile was turned towards Bertie—a very 
handsome, high-bred profile. Just now it wore a somewhat softer 
and sadder expression than usual, and, as he looked at it, he felt a 
little sorry and a little ashamed. Poor Carry! he certainly had 
not treated her well. There had been a time when the idea of 
marrying her had been by no means. repugnant to him, and even 
now—but then the vision of another face seemed to rise between 
him and her, and he said to himself, No, by Jove! he couldn’t 
do it. How extraordinary it was that she should never have 
suspected the truth! It was partly curiosity, partly perversity 
that moved him to say: “Tell me about Mrs. Herbert. Is she 
really unhappy at being parted from that long-legged, unromantic 
brother of yours ?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Carry, absently. “ Why not?” 

“Only because she never seemed to me to be much interested in 
him. When I was at Farndon they were always apart all day long.” 

“T suppose that was because she saw that he didn’t want her, 
Most women can conceal their feelings, and all women ought to be 
able to do so.” 

The last words were spoken with an accent of bitterness which 
Bertie understood. He relapsed into silence once more, not being 
yet prepared to say what he knew that he was almost bound to 
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say. Would it be possible for him, he wondered, to escape from 
that boat without having finally committed himself? If he had 
cared to fathom his feelings, he would perhaps have discovered 
that what he really wanted was to be so placed as that this should 
not be possible. He would be glad afterwards to be able to make 
excuses for himself—to say: “ Well, I couldn’t help it; no 
fellow could have got out of such a situation without pro- 
posing.” 

Thus he waited upon events, drifting, as the boat drifted when 
the breeze died away and the sail flapped against the mast. Carry 
seemed to be not less devoid of definite purpose than he. She 
made a remark from time to time, to which he responded, but for 
the most part they held their peace. It has already been said that 
they knew one another well enough to exchange thoughts with a 
minimum of speech. The two hands whom they had brought 
with them from the yacht were half asleep in the bows, and were 
no restraint upon such conversation as passed between them. 
Nor indeed did the presence of these drowsy sailors prevent Carry 
from saying something at last which she certainly would not have 
liked them or any one else to overhear. They had now been a 
long time in the boat, and were beating back towards the harbour 
_ against a westerly wind which had freshened somewhat. Without 
any introductory observations, Carry reverted to the subject upon 
which she had been meditating the whole afternoon. 

“You can’t go on like this,” she said. ‘ You can’t always spot 
the winners of races 

“One in twenty is about my average,” interjected Bertie. 

“And there is not the remotest chance that Dutch Oven will 
win the Leger. Besides, if she did, that would mean no more 
than staving off ruin for another twelvemonth. The only plan is 
to free yourself from debt and make a fresh start. I want you to 
let me provide you with the means of doing this. Don’t interrupt, 
please ; I am quite aware that one isn’t allowed to do that sort of 
thing for one’s friends; but mine is a rather exceptional case. 
The simple truth is that I have a great deal more money than I 
can possibly spend, and you couldn’t do me a greater kindness 
than by letting me help you. I could give you 5,000/., or even 
double that, to-morrow, and nobody would be any the wiser. 
That’s the point of it, you see; nobody would ever know.” 

She spoke in a low, eager voice, and the young man was really 
touched by her disinterestedness, which he could not question. 
Still, there was only one answer to be made. 

“You are very kind and very generous,” he said, “ and I am as 
grateful to you as if it were possible for me to accept your offer. 
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But you must see that it is utterly impossible. No man can take 
money from a woman, unless—except P 

“The matter is one between ourselves,” she interrupted quickly. 
“‘T see no necessity for conditions. Did you think that I wanted 
to impose any upon you?” 

“T am sure you didn’t,” answered Bertie. And then, after a 
pause : “ But the conditions exist, all the same.” 

If he had really wished to find himself in a position from which 
retreat without an offer of marriage would be impracticable, he 
should have been satisfied now; and if poor Carry had ever 
doubted that he would like her money well enough, but was not 
equally ambitious to become possessed of her person, his present 
hesitation must have removed all doubt from her mind. She was 
mortified, but her magnanimity did not desert her. 

“We won’t say any more about it now,” she resumed presently. 
“Think it over, and let me know to-morrow or next day what you 
decide. I only ask you to believe that it will be a true act of 
friendship on your part to let me be of use to you, and that, if 
you do, I shall never dream of thinking that I have laid you under 
an obligation of any sort or kind.” 

Bertie murmured some confused words of thanks. He was 
thoroughly ashamed of himself for taking advantage of this delay, 
but he did take advantage of it, notwithstanding. Everybody 
knows the consequences of craning at a fence or pausing upon 
the point of taking a header. If the thing is not done at once, 
it will most probably never be done at all; and Bertie had 
shivered upon the brink so long that he was ready to catch at any 
excuse for shivering a little longer. He would, of course, have 
to make his proposal in due form on the morrow, and his only 
reason for not making it immediately was that to-morrow was to- 
morrow. A poor reason enough; but it served its purpose. 

Bertie did not linger on board the yacht after he had restored 
Miss Herbert, safe and sound, to Mrs. Fortescue’s care, and had 
been discreetly rallied by that lady upon the length of time that 
he had been absent. He ascertained that the Flying Scud would 
not sail for a couple of days, and, having promised to call again, 
took his leave. 

“So it’s all settled,” he mused, when he had been put on 
shore and was waiting at the station for a train to take him to 
Westland Row. “At least, it will be before I am twenty-four 
hours older, and I only wish the twenty-four hours were past! 
{ ought to have done it this afternoon, but I couldn’t, somehow. 
It was awfully good of her to offer me that money, and she 
meant what she said, too. Upon my word, she’s a long way too 
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good for me, and if I could only forget Hope—but the worst of it 
is that I shall never do that, and I shall never dare to look her 
in the face again either. Suppose anything should happen to 
Herbert out in America—no, dash it all! I won’t think about 
such things; [ll think about Carry. I wonder whether I shall 
have to tell her that I love her, and I wonder whether she will 
believe me, if I do. Poor Carry! Poor me, too, if you come to 
that! Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and I 
suppose the governor will dance a fandango when he hears the 
news. So will old Levison; and so will the butcher and the 
baker and the candlestick-maker. What a consolation it will be 
to make so many deserving people happy!” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by a tap on the shoulder, and, 
wheeling round, he became aware of a young brother-officer whose 
ordinarily impassive countenance had an expression of modified 
joy and excitement. ; 

“Well,” said Bertie, rather crossly, “ what’s up with you? 
You look as if you had discovered something to be cheerful about 
in this beastly hole.” 

“Tm going to leave this beastly hole,” answered the other. 
“Haven't you heard? We're ordered off to Egypt to join 
Wolseley’s expedition.” 

Bertie drew a long breath. 

“There’s a fate about this,” he muttered. “ Providence. 
doesn’t mean the event to come off, that’s certain. First I break 
my leg; then what the governor calls an ‘entanglement arises; 
and now I am sent away to chastise Arabi the Blest—may his 
shadow never be less! One more chance for me—lots more 
chances! Who can tell what may not happen before I come 
back? Who knows whether I shall come back at all?” 

“T can’t hear a word you say,” interrupted his companion. 

“T wasn’t talking to you, my dear fellow,” answered Bertie ; 
“but you're a good sort of chap in your way, and you've brought 
me good news. I won't fail to drink your health the moment I 
get within reach of decent liquor.” 

And so, on the following day, Carry waited for Captain 
Cunningham in vain; but the evening post brought her the 
subjoined brief note :— 


‘“ My pear Miss Herpert,—I dare say you won’t have been 
surprised at my not turning up this afternoon; I have such a 
heap of things to do. You will have heard that we are to sail for 
Egypt immediately. It will be awfully hot, I expect; but one 
mustn’t grumble at trifles. I hope you will have a pleasant 
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cruise. You must write and tell me about it, and I'll send you a 
graphic account of our first engagement in return. Very sorry I 
couldn’t see you to say good-bye; but we shall meet again before 
next year most likely, unless I get knocked over. 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“B.C. 


“Tcan’t tell you how grateful I feel to you for what you said 
yesterday. I did think it over, as you told me; but of course I 
couldn’t say yes to such an offer. Nobody could. Thank you a 
thousand times for making it, though.” 


Cuaprer XXXIV. 
A QUIET TIME. 


Tue old hypothesis, that of every pair of lovers there is one who 
loves and one who submits to be loved, has often suggested an 
inquiry as to which of the two lots is the more desirable ; but 
this would not for a moment have presented itself in the light of 
a problem to Hope, who soon got the better of the access of 
despair which had come upon her in the first hour of her 
abandonment. She had no doubt at all that it was a happier 
fate to love an indifferent husband than to be an indifferent 
wife ; perhaps, too—since her nature was so sanguine—she may 
sometimes have indulged in dreams of a good time coming, when 
Dick should be indifferent no longer. In any case, it was a joy 
to her to be able to think of him in the way that she had always 
unconsciously wished to think and had as unconsciously resisted ; 
it was a joy to her to make a hero of him, to absolve him from all 
blame, to forgive him freely for having forsaken her and spoken 
of their marriage as a mistake. She had, it is true, a momentary 
difficulty when she remembered his suspicions of her with regard 
to Bertie Cunningham, and his implied disbelief of her word upon 
the subject; but she swallowed that down with the rest. She 
could not grudge anything to those whom she loved, and if Dick 
had done her a much more grievous wrong, she would have found 
pleasure in pardoning him. Therefore she was far from being 
altogether miserable, in spite of the long face which Carry had 
accused her of wearing ; only her spirits were depressed, and she 
allowed her mind to dwell more than was good for her upon the 
perils of the ocean, and upon wild Indians and bears and frost- 
bites and rattlesnakes. 

When Carry, somewhat unexpectedly, took her departure, Hope, 
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glad to be left to her own devices, inaugurated the humdrum 
course of life which she purposed to lead until her husband's 
return. Solitude was much more agreeable to her than society, 
and she neither desired nor intended to invite anyone to stay 
with her. One guest, however, thought fit to invite himself. 
This was Mr. Lefroy, who wrote to ask whether his niece would 
take him in for a night on his way from home to some place in 
the Eastern counties, where he had to attend a Conservative 
gathering. Hope could only answer that he would be most 
welcome, and was thankful that he was not going to bring his 
better half with him. Lady Jane had been greatly startled by 
the intelligence of Dick’s flight for America. Hope had purposely 
abstained from letting her know of it until it was already an 
accomplished fact, and her ladyship’s reply, though guardedly 
expressed, had borne the impress of consternation in every line. 
She evidently thought that there had been a quarrel, and it was 
quite clear that she had now despatched Mr. Lefroy to inquire 
into and report upon the causes of the same. This was tire- 
some; but it was nothing more than Hope had anticipated, and 
she was prepared with answers to any questions that might be 
put to her. 

Mr. Lefroy, when a young man, had thought of entering the 
Diplomatic service, and it is almost a pity that his ample means 
and love of rural pursuits caused him to give up the idea; for he 
possessed many of the qualities which go to make a successful 
diplomatist of the Britannic variety. He had plenty of common 
sense; he knew how to stick to a point and to make his inter- 
locutor do the same; he was not easily humbugged, and his 
good-humoured heartiness was calculated to disarm suspicion. 
Personally, he was a good deal more alarmed about his niece’s 
domestic affairs than Lady Jane was, and considered that matters 
had taken a very serious turn indeed. His impression of Hope 
was what he had proclaimed it to be on her wedding-day: he 
thought that she required extremely careful driving, and he had 
never felt sure that Dick Herbert was the man to keep her head 
straight. He believed her capable of great acts of folly—so 
much so, indeed, that to hear of her elopement with Bertie 
Cunningham would not have surprised him. 

Therefore it was with an anxious heart, though with a smiling 
and open countenance, that he accosted her on his arrival at 
Farndon, and took note of a certain change in her appearance 
which was not satisfactory to him. “ Pale cheeks, features a 
little drawn and sharp—that’s worry,” he thought to himself. 
“But what the deuce does that queer sort of subdued glow in 
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her eyes mean? I’m afraid I know only too well what it means. 
I’ve seen it in other people’s eyes before now.” 

It was really very creditable to him that he should have 
detected this phenomenon, which would have escaped the notice 
of nine observers out of ten; and that it could be due to Hope’s 
tardy discovery that she was in love with her husband was what 
no diplomatist, however acute, could be expected to surmise. 

Mr. Lefroy was very diplomatic. He neither rushed into his 
subject nor ostentatiously avoided it, but remarked: “So that 
rascal Dick is off after the big game again, eh? You can’t keep 
him from it, any more than you can keep a terrier from poaching. 
Ah, well! I wish I was young enough to take a turn at the 
wapiti myself.” After which he glided airily away to other 
topics of conversation. He fully intended to speak plainly, for 
he deemed that this was a case in which plain speaking would be 
of service; but he proposed ,to put off what he had to say until 
the last thing at night, knowing that emphatic words are apt to 
lose much of their force unless they are followed up by an exit. 
But when he was sitting with Hope in the drawing-room after 
dinner, and when the evening paper, which had just arrived, was 
handed to him, his eye lighted upon a paragraph which not only 
caused him to modify his programme, but drew from him a fervent 
ejaculation of “The Lord be praised ! ” 

Hope looked up from her work interrogatively. “ Why?” she 
asked. 

Mr. Lefroy did not reply “ Because the sixth battalion of the 
Scots Guards are under orders for Egypt,” but said, somewhat 
hastily: “I am rejoicing over the discomfiture of this pious 
Ministry, which is about to lay itself open to further charges of 
bloodguiltiness. They will be driven into annexation, you'll see: 
and that is satisfactory, because Egypt must belong to England 
eventually; but they will also have to spend a good many 
millions of the public money, and then up will go the income-tax 
and out will go the Government, which will be more satisfactory 
still. We may hope to get rid of them now before they bring in 
their abominable County Franchise Bill.” 

“ But isn’t the County Franchise Bill one of the things which 
are bound to come eventually ?” asked Hope. 

“Very likely; and we are all bound to die eventually; but I 
take it that none of us want to hasten that event. I should like 
to destroy Radicalism altogether, but that is impossible ; so I am 
thankful for any opportunity that occurs of scotching it. Believe 


me, the golden rule in politics and in life is to make the best of 
things.” 
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“You say that as if you intended the rule to apply specially to 
me,” observed Hope. 

“T have not the slightest objection to admitting that such was 
my intention. I think you are discontented with your lot, and 
I think you might be worse off—a great deal worse off.” 

Hope was not sure that she quite understood his drift ; but she 
knew that he would not have come to Farndon to protest against 
mere discontent on her part, so she led him on by saying: “I 
should have thought that it was only right and proper for a wife 
to be discontented when her husband leaves her for a year.” 

“Oh, well, I agree with you there; I don’t think Herbert 
ought to have done it. But candidly now, Hope—are you any 
more contented when he is at home ? ” 

Hope laid down her work and looked her uncle in the face 
calmly: “ What is it that you are afraid of my doing?” she 
asked. 

Mr. Lefroy hesitated and then laughed a little. “Perhaps I 
had better tell you,” he said. “I am not afraid of your doing 
anything wrong” (this was not quite strictly true, but diplo- 
matists must be courteous and are absolved by common consent 
from absolute veracity), “only I am sometimes afraid—and so is 
your aunt—that you may be inclined to look in the wrong direction 
for consolation. I quite allow that it is hard lines upon a woman 
that, because she is young and good-looking, she should be 
debarred from friendships with men who—who—in short, who 
resemble her in those particulars ; but we live in a censorious 
world, and, as I say, we must make the best of it. Now, young 
Cunningham——” 

“Captain Cunningham is not a friend of mine,” interrupted 
Hope. 

“Eh?” 

“ He is not a friend of mine. I liked him at first; but I have 
not found him improve upon acquaintance, and you may tell Aunt 
Jane that he certainly will not be invited to stay here during 
Dick’s absence. I suppose that was what you were afraid of, was 
it not?” 

Perhaps it had been; but as Bertie would probably be 
employed for some time to come in supporting the dignity and 
independence of the Khedive, that cause for alarm no longer 
existed. Therefore Mr. Lefroy replied— 

“Not exactly. Your aunt, I think, would rather wish to 
caution you against forming intimacies with any young men just 
at present.” 


“Then tell her that she shall be obeyed. And you may add, if 
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you like, that I am not nearly so discontented with my lot as you 
and she imagine. Now are you satisfied ?” 

Mr. Lefroy stroked his chin meditatively. What he was 
thinking was: “If it isn’t Cunningham, who the deuce isit? It 
must be somebody.” But as he could not say this, he resumed 
presently : “I really am quite ashamed of being so inquisitorial, 
but would you mind telling me one thing? What did Herbert 
go away for?” 

“To shoot wapiti, apparently.” 

“Oh, yes, apparently ; only nobody is likely to believe it. Now, 
Hope, don’t you know that he would come back at once, if you 
wrote and asked him?” 


“TI most certainly do not know anything of the kind—or I 
would write.” 

“You might try the experiment, anyhow.” 

“No,” answered Hope, with a slight smile, “I won't do that ; 
but I will promise to form no new friendships while he is away, 
if that will do as well. The moment that you think I am 
becoming too intimate with anybody you will only have to tell 
me so, and that person shall be dropped. Can I say more ?” 

Mr. Lefroy was fain to admit that she could not. He professed 
himself satisfied, and left the next morning, after taking an 
affectionate farewell of his niece and extorting from her a some- 
what reluctant promise to pay a long visit to Helston in a few 
weeks’ time. Nevertheless, he was not satisfied, and as he drove 
down to the station, he muttered to himself— 

“ All very fine; but what about that queer light in her eyes ? 
If she isn’t in love with somebody I'll eat my hat, that’s all!” 

Fortunately, Hope was unconscious of there being anything 
remarkable in the appearance of her eyes at this time; for, had 
she guessed the alarming nature of their eloquence, she would 
doubtless have bought herself a pair of blue spectacles at once. 
It was, indeed, rather bad luck for her that they should already 
have betrayed her secret to two persons, and that each of these 
persons should have misinterpreted it. Mr. Lefroy, as we have 
seen, was puzzled, being at a loss to conjecture who was 
responsible for the change that had come over his niece; but no 
such uncertainty existed in the mind of Jacob Stiles. Jacob, it is 
needless to say, had reflected over that little scene in the garden, 
when Hope had torn up Captain Cunningham’s letter, and had drawn 
his own conclusions, which were at least plausible. It was evident, 
Jacob thought, that Cunningham had gone too far—had either 
avowed his love or had hinted at it ; and had thereby offended Hope ; 
but it was just as evident that she had subsequently read his letter. 
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Perhaps she had even answered it. The danger of being so 
clever at induction and deduction as Jacob was is the self- 
confidence apt to be engendered by that facility, and the prone- 
ness which is often noticeable in its possessors to the building up 
of elaborate theories upon what, after all, is only an assumption. 
The writings of certain wise men and philosophers seem to be a 
little marred by this defect, which, in their case, is known as the 
scientific habit of mind. Jacob, having formed his theory, had 
no difficulty in making Hope’s behaviour fit in with and support 
it. Her grief at parting with her husband was easily explained ; 
for of course she wished to do her duty to him, and he was her 
natural protector, and she dreaded the temptations which could 
not but derive additional strength from his absence. Nor was 
there much doubt as to what the sort of quiet, happy melancholy 
which had since taken possession of her meant. ‘To love and to 
know herself loved in return must give her happiness of a certain 
kind, and to be delivered from the presence of a man whom she 
did not love must also afford her a certain kind of relief. 

These conclusions were not the less readily accepted by Jacob 
because they were distasteful to him personally. He did not 
consider Cunningham in any way worthy of Hope; he had no 
affection for that gay youth, and he certainly. had once had a 
strong affection for Dick. The latter feeling was, however, dead 
and gone—killed (so he told himself) by the utter selfishness of 
the man. For a long time he had been doubtful whether he 
loved or hated his benefactor ; but he thought that he knew now. 
Surely he had a right to hate him! Was not hatred the natural 
result of the careless contempt with which Dick had treated him 
ever since that unhappy episode of the forged cheque ?—a 
contempt which all these years of steady good conduct had not 
availed to lessen one whit. And again, does not a selfish man 
deserve to be hated? Jacob had succeeded in persuading himself 
that selfishness was the key-note to Dick’s character. The good 
nature, the open-handedness that cost him so little—what were 
they but the selfishness which likes to be surrounded by smiling 
faces? That habit of saying exactly what he thought to and of 
his neighbours, which had earned him a name for honesty—what 
was it but the selfishness which cannot be troubled to consider 
the feelings of others? And his behaviour to his wife! His 
open neglect of her; his desertion of her for the sake of 
gratifying a mere whim; his utter indifference as to what the 
world would say of such a proceeding! When Jacob thought of 
these things his face grew dark and he clenched his fists. He 
had a way of muttering to himself when alone, and occasionally 
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it happened to him to mutter things which, if they had been 
heard and repeated, might have justified a magistrate in binding 
him over to keep the peace. 

But, notwithstanding all this mental disturbance, Jacob spent 
many happy hours at this time—so many that, looking back upon 
it afterwards, he felt sure that he had never been as happy before 
and had little chance of ever being as happy again. Every day 
Hope came up to%his‘studio to watch him at work and receive the 
instructions which he was only too delighted to bestow upon her ; 
and although the summer was not a particularly fine one (for 
there had been a fine summer only four years back, and con- 
sequently another could not be expected for a long time to come), 
there were few afternoons so rainy as to prevent this couple from 
sallying forth together on foot or on horseback to study Nature 
under all her infinitely varied aspects. 

“Jacob,” Hope would say (she had at last given up calling him 
Mr. Stiles)," I shall want you to take me up to Ascot Heath this 
afternoon, so if you have work to do, you must neglect it.” And 
he prepared with joy to neglect his work accordingly. 

She treated him as a friend, but nevertheless issued her 
behests to him very much after the fashion of a gracious 
sovereign, having, indeed, discovered that he liked nothing so 
much as being ordered about by her. It was almost exclusively 
of art that they spoke during their walks and rides. Once or 
twice Hope had tried to make her companion talk about Dick, 
but the effect had:always been to reduce him to a state of such 
obstinate taciturnity that she gave it up. Besides, his chief value 
as a conversationalist lay in his thorough knowledge of his craft 
and his readiness to impart what he knew. He had the true 
artist’s eye for detail; no effect of light and shade, no peculiarity 
of outline, escaped him. He showed her a thousand things 
which she would never have seen but for him; also he taught 
her a smattering of anatomy, making her watch the movements 
of his horse, as he rode beside her, and pointing out to her the 
power and grace of that most beautiful of animals. What 
surprised her was that, with all his appreciation of form and 
colour and all his mastery of the technicalities of his art, he 
had so little enthusiasm for it and so little ambition for himself. 

“What should I do with ambition ?” he said one day, in answer 
to a reproach of hers on this score. “It would be a very awkward 
incumbrance to me, and I am much better without it. A barn- 
door fowl would look extremely silly if he tried to fly like an 
eagle ; and if a dog who is chained to his kennel all day doesn’t 
want to run loose, he is so far a lucky dog.” 

VOL. LXXYIII. C 
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“But I don’t see the parallel,” objected Hope. 

However, he did not explain it. “Iam glad that I can paint,” 
he resumed presently. “I have gained by painting all that I 
ever expected or wished to gain—a sort of independence, I mean. 
Of course it is only a sort of independence; but it is better than 
none. As for fame, I don’t know of any possible good that that 
could do me.” 


“Yet it is something, surely, to be distinguished above the 
common herd.” 

“To other men it might be; to me there is no satisfaction in 
being distinguished—if I am distinguished. For years my one 
ambition was to be able to pay a certain debt. I suppose I may 
say that I have done that now, so far as the thing can be done; 
only, unluckily, it can’t be done in full.” His face grew sombre, 
and then lightened a little as he looked up at Hope. “Iwish I 
could pay my debt to you, Mrs. Herbert!” he exclaimed. 

“But you don’t owe me anything,” said Hope. 

“Ah, don’t say that! No one has ever been one-hundredth 
part as good and kind to me as you have been, and there is 
nothing that I wish for so much as to be able to make some 
return to you, however small.” 

“Tt is by no means a small thing that you are giving up so much 
of your valuable time to teaching a slow pupil,” said Hope. 

But Jacob smiled and shook his head. That was not the sort 
of return that he wanted to make. He would have liked to 
sacrifice himself in some way for her—to lay the life which he set 
so little store by at her feet. It was true that he had made one 
small sacrifice for her sake by remaining at Farndon that summer, 
for he had intended to go abroad and visit the great picture- 
galleries which were known to him only by hearsay; but, upon 
reflection, he perceived that this plan had been abandoned rather 
for his own satisfaction than for hers. 

“Tt seems to me, Jacob,” said Hope after a time, “that you 
ought to be very happy, and that you are not happy at all. Why 
is that?” 

“ Did you not ask me the same question once before? And I 
told you that I would answer you some day. Perhaps, if you 
care to listen to a vulgar, unpleasant story, I will answer you— 
some day. But, speaking generally, I don’t think it is possible to 
be happy when one is dependent. The one great secret of happi- 
ness is to owe no man anything.” 

Hope mused awhile over this authoritative dictum. Happiness 
and the means of attaining it are not so easily defined; and it did 
not appear to her that she had as yet got to the root of the matter, 
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though she had had the advantage of hearing the opinion of 
various persons upon it. “Have an occupation to fall back 
upon,” said Tristram. ‘“ Understand your position clearly,” said 
Dick. “Get hold of money, somehow or other,” said Bertie 
Cunningham. “Make the best of things, and avoid friction,” 
said Mr. Lefroy. And Jacob, it seemed, desired only the negative 
blessing of having nothing to be grateful for. They all had their 
theories ; so that there was no reason why she should not set up 
hers, which was that the only thing worth living for is love. And, 
although this may have a somewhat lackadaisical sound, it is not 
so absolutely certain that she was mistaken. 


Caarrer XXXY. 


A TREATY OF PEACE, 


Dick Hersert was a very well-known man, and as for the Lefroys, 
their acquaintances were as the sands of the sea-shore in number. 
It was scarcely to be supposed, therefore, that Hope’s temporary 
abandonment within so short a time of her marriage should 
escape remark or fail to be accounted for in various fashions more 
or less startling. As a matter of fact, she and her husband and 
the alleged quarrel that had taken place between them were a 
good deal discussed that autumn by all who knew them, as well 
as by many who did not, and the split in the Herbert household 
formed a welcome alternative subject of conversation to the 
Egyptian rebellion. As nobody really understood the causes of 
either event, much nonsense was talked about both, and it is to 
be feared that our heroine’s character met with little more 
justice or mercy than that of poor Achmet Arabi. Many false 
things and many silly things were said about her, and Lady Jane 
was sorely afflicted thereby; but to Hope herself these did not 
give a moment of uneasiness, for the capital reason that she never 
heard of them. The neighbours who called upon her from time 
to time did not know her well enough to report gossip to her or 
to cross-examine her, though they were always very careful to 
ask what was the latest news of Mr. Herbert, and what was his 
real destination, and when he might be expected home again. 
Hope could not have done much towards gratifying their 
curiosity, even had she been so minded. In due course of time a 
telegram reached her, announcing Dick’s safe arrival at New 
York ; ten days later she received a letter, written apparently in 
excellent spirits and filled with an account of the incidents of the 
voyage ; shortly after which came a second letter, in which Dick 
informed her that he was upon the point of starting for the West, 
c 2 
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that the yacht would return immediately, and that he had 
intrusted to the skipper a small parcel which he hoped would 
reach her safely. ‘Only a sample of New York jewellery ; some 
of their work here isn’t bad. I saw this thing in a shop-window, 
and I remembered your saying once that you liked cats’-eyes; so 
I thought I would buy it for you.” The missive was more like 
that of a brother to his sister than of a husband to his wife; but 
it satisfied Hope, who read it through a great many times, and 
who was glad that Dick had remembered her fancy for one stone 
more than another. 

Jacob lingered on; and what with painting, walking, and 
riding, the days slipped away quickly enough. From the house- 
hold cares which afford occupation to most women Hope was 
relieved by the housekeeper, an imposing person with whom she 
neither dared nor desired to interfere; but in a large establish- 
ment there are always plenty of interests, and Hope had endeared 
herself to the people about the place. Gardeners, lodgekeepers, 
and so forth welcomed her approach, as did also their numerous 
progeny, for whom she was in the habit of purchasing a supply of 
toys and sugarplums every time that she drove into Windsor. 
She liked to potter about with these somewhat dull-witted folks, 
to listen to the exhaustive descriptions that they were wont to 
give her of their ailments, and to make the older ones among them 
repeat over and over again certain anecdotes about “ Master 
Dick” and the “ owdacious” deeds of his boyhood. 

When Roberts, the captain of the yacht, wrote to report his 
arrival at Portsmouth and his intention of forwarding the parcel 
committed to his care by post, she sent him a long telegram, 
begging him to run no such risk, but to come to Farndon himself 
and deliver the packet into her own hands. The good-humoured- 
looking, rosy-cheeked skipper, who may have had a sailor’s eye for 
female loveliness, stared hard at his new mistress, and expressed a 
hope that they would have her on board when they made their 
next cruise. Sea-sickness he assured her was nothing when you 
were used to it; both Mr. Herbert and the other gentleman had 
been a bit queer the first day out, and had been all the better for 
it. Then Hope showed him the cat’s-eye pendant, with its glitter- 
ing circle of diamonds, and he observed that it must have cost a 
power of money. “ The governor was terrible particular about it, 
to be sure!” he added. “Says he, ‘Ifthe yacht goes to the 
bottom and you have to take to your boats, you must save that, 
whatever you leave behind you. I won’t have Mrs. Herbert dis- 
appointed,’ he says.” 

It seems possible that Roberts may have been drawing a little 
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upon his imagination here; but it was worth while telling a 
white lie to see Hope’s face break out into smiles and dimples. 
He and she became great friends; only he was unable to give 
her the information which she had secretly hoped for. Mr. 
Herbert, it appeared, had said nothing about the date of his 
return; but the yacht was to be laid up, and Roberts had heard 
the other gentleman express a decided preference for mail 
steamers as a means of transit across the ocean. “And there’s 
no denying but they'll get home all the sooner that way, do you 
see, maam. Which is what the governor’ll wish, I make no 
doubt.” 

This was the sort of tone which all Hope’s dependents thought 
fit to adopt. Whatever their private opinion may have been, 
they always spoke as if it must be a matter of course that their 
master was eager to return to his home and his wife, and when 
she assured them that she did not expect to see him again for 
nearly a year, they were ready with the incredulous shake of the 
head which her remark invited. 

“Things isn’t as they was in the old days, when he’d be away 
for eighteen months or more at a time,” these optimists would 
say. ‘It was kind of lonesome for him then, with only Miss 
Carry to keep him company, and she staying with her friends as 
often as not; but ’tis a very different matter now.” 

Perhaps it was rather absurd to be pleased and consoled by 
such speeches as these; but Hope managed to persuade herself 
that there was a grain of truth in them, and she missed them 
greatly when at length she had to pay her. promised visit to 
Helston and encounter the jeremiads of Lady Jane, who took a 
desponding view of the situation which she was at no pains to 
conceal from her niece. 

“Tt does seem to me that you have mismanaged matters, 
Hope,” she said fretfully. ‘You ought never to have let Dick 
resume these wandering ways. Now that he has broken loose 
once he is sure to do it again; and it is such a mistake for 
husbands and wives to begin that kind of thing!” 

“Dick is not the only married man who goes on shooting 
expeditions to America,” observed Hope. 

“Oh, my dear, of course there are people who can do these 
things and others who can’t. I don’t wish to go back upon the 
past ; but I should have thought you would have seen for yourself 
that this was a particularly inopportune time for you and Dick to 
part. However, there is not much good in talking about it, now 
that the thing is done and can’t be undone.” 

This was indisputable; but Lady Jane continued to talk about 
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it notwithstanding ; and Lady Jane’s guests showed less tact in 
their allusions to Hope’s bereavement than her humbler friends 
at Farndon had done. The men were ‘inclined to treat it as a 
joke, and to chaff her after a mild, tentative fashion ; and one very 
rude old gentleman went so far as to say, “So your husband is off 
to the wilds again, I hear, Mrs. Herbert. , What is the attraction ? 
Does he keep a detachment of squaws out there, do you think? I 
shouldn’t mind the squaws if I were you, since they are such a 
long way off ; but I should draw the line at papooses. Don’t let 
him bring any untutored papooses back with him.” 

But of course it was at the hands of the women that she 
suffered the most. Some of them expressed great surprise at the 
length of tether which she allowed to her husband, declaring that 
they would never have been so accommodating ; others treated her 
to a liberal measure of ironical pity; most of them had an air of 
fooking askance at her and wondering whether it was all right. 
She perceived that in some undefined manner she had lost caste. 
People who had been very civil and respectful to her during the 
season were disposed to be familiar, not to say impertinent, now; 
and there is often great difficulty in snubbing impertinent people 
without descending to their level. Hope could not help thinking 
sometimes that Dick might have foreseen this as one of the 
inevitable consequences of her unprotected condition; also her 
spirits were a little damped by the certainty which everybody 
appeared to feel that her husband would never care to settle down 
to a domestic life. After all, these people probably knew him 
better than his retainers at Farndon could. Thus it came to pass 
that her pillow was not unfrequently wet with tears. She had 
postponed her visit to her relations until the year was far 
advanced; and now, with mistaken kindness, they insisted upon 
her remaining with them over Christmas. And a very cheerless 
Christmas she spent in the old home, where everything was so 
changed. Dick’s letters had lately become very irregular ; in his 
last he had warned her that it might be a long time before he would 
have an opportunity of letting her hear from him again; some 
amiable persons were so good as to entertain her with accounts of 
snowstorms in the Far West, and of hunting parties which had 
perished miserably in those wind-swept solitudes. Altogether it 
was a dismal time, and it seemed to her as if it would never come 
toanend. But it came to an end at last, as all earthly things 
do, both for the patient and the impatient; and early in January 
Hope was permitted to return to Farndon, where she found 
Carry, who had arrived from the north a few days before. 

Carry had been paying a visit of inspection to-her Yorkshire 
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domain, and had had a bad attack of the blues there, she said. 
Mrs. Pierpoint had been staying with her, but had now gone on 
to Leicestershire, and when others had been invited to take her 
place they had all with one consent begun to make excuse. “So 
{ thought I would come here and cheer you up,” Carry concluded, 
leaving it to be inferred that this charitable course had only been 
resorted to as a pis-aller. 

Hope thanked her, and endeavoured to look grateful. But it 
was not very long before she discovered that the boon of her 
sister-in-law’s society had not been conferred upon her wholly 
and solely from the motive assigned. 

“Did you hear about poor Captain Cunningham?” Carry 
asked, in the course of the evening. 

“T heard that he had been ordered to Egypt,” answered Hope; 
“T didn’t hear of his having earned any honourable scars 
there.” 

“He never had the chance. The Guards were shamefully 
treated, and he says he can’t imagine why they were sent there, 
when any ordinary line regiment might have done the work that 
was given to them. All he gained by the campaign was an attack 
of fever; so that he has been obliged to go home to be nursed. I 
suppose,” added Carry, after waiting in vain for any expression 
of sympathy from Hope, “ you wouldn’t object to my asking him 
to come down here for a few days, would you? He does so hate 
being at home with that disagreeable old father of his, and I 
think a little change might do him good.” 

“T should object most decidedly,” answered Hope, quickly. 
She was taken by surprise, or she would hardly have made so 
ungracious and peremptory a reply. 

“What do you mean?” asked Carry, her eyes growing large 
and angry, and her voice hard. “Is it to Captain Cunningham 
individually that you object, or to my inviting any friend of mine 
to come and see me?” 

Hope saw what a stupid blunder she had made, and tried to 
retrieve it. ‘Of course any friend of yours would be welcome 
here,” she said; “but I would rather you didn’t ask Captain 
Cunningham just now. Itis best not to have—bachelors staying 
in the house while we are alone. Dick told me before he went 
away that he did not wish it.” 

“Told you that he didn’t wish you to have bachelors in the 
house!” echoed Carry, incredulously. ‘‘ Do you seriously expect 
me to believe that Dick ever gave you such instructions as that ?”’ 

Now Dick’s instructions had certainly been less general; but 
it was impossible to give them verbatim, so Hope contented her- 
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self with repeating, “I would rather you did not ask Captain 
Cunningham just now.” 

“Why not? I really should very much like to know why not! 
Do you imagine that Captain Cunningham’s presence will com- 
promise you? ‘That does seem to be rather a needless alarm. f 
am sure that his admiration for you knows no bounds; but at the 
same time, I hardly think—if you will pardon my saying so—that 
he is enamoured of you. And if you come to talk of bachelors 
and the danger of associating with them, what do you make of 
your dear friend Jacob Stiles?” 

“ Jacob Stiles is different. Besides, he is not in the house,” 
said Hope, rather feebly. 

“No; but he was in the house for a long time after I left you, 
and I hear that you and he were inseparable. There is no 
accounting for tastes, and I am sure I should be the last person 
in the world to interfere with yours ; but surely you might have 
hit upon some better excuse for preventing me from gratifying 
mine.” 

Hope inwardly admitted the justice of the criticism and 
endeavoured to profit by it. ‘Don’t you see,” she urged, “ that 
I am not the only person who might be compromised by Captain 
Cunningham’s visit ?” 

“Oh! So this tender solicitude is on my account, is it? Iam 
deeply grateful ; but, do you know, I think I will take my chance 
of being compromised.” 

“Probably you don’t quite mean that. You would not like 
him to think—or other people to say—that you were running 
after him.” 

But this appeal to Carry’s pride was not a success. ‘“ How kind 
you are!” she exclaimed, “and how thoughtful! If you had not 
suggested it, I should never have suspected that anyone could 
charge me with running after Captain Cunningham. How could 
I anticipate an accusation so utterly at variance with the facts? 
I have never asked him to Farndon before, have I? I didn’t 
monopolize him for days when he was here; I didn’t follow him 
to Dublin, as soon as he was sent there; and I don’t keep up a 
constant correspondence with him now. Of course not !—and 
nothing short of a disinterested warning could have put me op 
my guard. The only thing that surprises me is that you shouldn’s 
have favoured me with your warning a little sooner.” 

Hope hardly knew what answer to make to this sudden outburst 
of bitterness, which seemed to be prompted quite as much by self- 
contempt as by anger. She could not pretend to be unaware 

that Captain Cunningham had been openly and persistently rua 
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after for more than a year, and she feared that Carry must have 
some inkling of the truth. That this was not so, Carry’s next 
words plainly showed. 

“The fact is,” she resumed, dropping sarcasm and speaking 
with measured calmness, ‘that you have always disliked me, and 
that you are only too glad to have a pretext for causing me dis- 
comfort and inconvenience. I don’t in the least wonder at your 
disliking me; all things considered, I should wonder much more 
if you didn’t; but you may as well give up any idea that you can 
prevent me from doing what I choose. I admit that I can’t ask 
Captain Cunningham here against your wish; only there is no 
reason why I shouldn’t meet him elsewhere. All that I shall do 
will be to go up to London, where he is sure to be before long. 
You and he and the rest of the world will draw your own 
conclusions, no doubt; but probably all of you drew them some 
time ago.” 

There was a cynical frankness in this speech which touched 
Hope, though it shocked her a little. She could not herself have 
spoken or acted in that way; but she could understand how a 
passionate, self-willed woman might be goaded into doing so, and 
she had reasons of her own for sympathising with the pangs of 
unrequited love. 

“You are wrong in thinking that I wished to spite you, Carry,” 
she said gently. “TI should be very glad to help you if I could. 
Tam afraid I must stick to what I said about not having Captain 
Cunningham here—it is a whim of mine, if you like; but if my 
going up to London with you would make things any easier, I 
would do that. We might go to Bruton Street together, and then 
you would have opportunities of seeing him without—without 
letting him think that you came up for that purpose.” 

Carry smiled. “TI imagine,” said she, “that he has sufficient 
mother-wit to discover that much, whether I go to London alone 
or with a companion ; but it would certainly be far pleasanter for 
me to go to Bruton Street than to an hotel, and I accept your 
offer gladly.” She got up and took her sister-in-law’s hand, look- 
ing full into her eyes as she did so. “Shall we make a treaty of 
peace?” she said. ‘ We are too unlike one another to become 
friends; but I think you mean kindly towards me, and I am not 
ungrateful. You are a good woman, and Dick is a fool. But 
that can’t be helped.” 

Hope allowed the latter assertion to pass. “Ido mean kindly 
towards you,” she replied, “and I would have been friends with 
you before now if you had allowed me. I will do the little that I 
can to bring about what you wish. But—is he worth it, Carry?” 
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“Most likely not,” answered Carry; “ but that can’t be helped 
either.” 

Hope bent over the fire, holding up her hands to the blaze. It 
was no easy matter to say what she wanted to say; but after a 
while she made the attempt. “In one sense,” she remarked, 
“people are always worth what one thinks them worth; but then, 
if one’s idea of them changes when it is too late? If one finds 
out——” . 

“That one has been married for one’s money ?” interrupted 
Carry. “That discovery would not come upon me with the shock 
of a surprise. You look horrified ; but that is because your feelings 
are not so strong as mine, or because they are more under control, 
or better regulated, or something. I can’t say that your horror 
distresses me particularly.” 

She crossed the room, sat down to the piano, and played a few 
bars of a waltz; but presently she returned and said, in an altered 
voice, “Iam sorry I was rude to you; I won’t do it again, if I 
can help it; but you must not waste any more breath in trying 
to make me ashamed of myself. Good Heavens! do you suppose 
I don’t know how despicable Iam? If my case had been curable, 
it would have been cured long ago, when I first saw that he didn’t 
care for me. At one time I thought he did. There!” she added, 
with another change of tone, “ that willdo. I am not going to 
be sentimental. Come up to London with me, like a good soul as 
you are, and let us make an end of this. There shall be an end 
of it now, one way or the other; it has gone on too long—too 
long!” 

The last words were spoken with an accent of pain which went 
to Hope’s heart. She was not, and indeed could hardly be, very 
fond of her sister-in-law ; but she thought her worthy of a better 
fate than that of being sacrificed to pay Bertie Cunningham’s 
debts, and she doubted whether even such a measure of happiness 
as Carry seemed to anticipate would be secured to her by the 
proposed journey to London. She did not give Bertie credit for 
much constancy ; but he was not devoid of refinement, and surely 
it would be very difficult for him to make his long-deferred offer 
of marriage to Carry barely six months after his declaration of 
unalterable love for herself. Still, there appeared to be nothing 
for it but to move to Bruton Street; and to Bruton Street the 
household was accordingly transported in the course of a few 
days. 

By a tacit mutual understanding, the two ladies said no more 
to each other about the cause of their change of quarters. To 
the visitors who called upon them as soon as their arrival in town 
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became known they represented that they had found it dull in 
the country, and that they wanted to do some shopping and go 
to the theatres. It was a week before the visitor to whose coming 
one of them had been looking forward with eagerness, and the 
other with a good deal of trepidation, made his appearance ;; and 
Hope was thankful that the short winter afternoon was drawing 
to a close when he was announced, so that nobody’s features were 
clearly discernible in that half-light, 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


TRISTRAM POINTS A MORAL. 


Bertie advanced into the room rather slowly. Most likely he 
as well as Hope was glad of the semi-obscurity which only enabled 
him to see two shadowy female figures, and rendered his own as 
shadowy tothem. His nerves, however, were a good deal steadier 
than Hope’s. He had at all times a tolerable command over his 
voice and countenance, and there was little fear of his betraying 
embarrassment in a situation which most men would have found 
cruelly embarrassing. He did not like it; but he had always 
known that it would have to be faced one day or another, and his 
great fear now was lest Hope, by refusing to take his hand, or by 
some such deplorable error in judgment, should make her dis- 
pleasure manifest to those whom it did not concern. 

But Hope was not quite so foolish as that, unwilling though she 
was to do anything which could lead the young man to suppose 
that his offence was condoned. She rose as he drew nearer, and 
the greeting which she had been looking forward to with appre- 
hension ever since her arrival in London was over in an instant. 
Bertie did exactly what he ought to have done. He just touched 
Hope’s fingers with his, saying, ‘How do you do, Mrs. Herbert ?’ 
and at once turned to Carry, by whom he was welcomed with 
considerably greater warmth. 

“So here you are back again, safe and sound!” she cried. “I 
am heartily glad of it; and nowI hope there will be no more 
Egyptian campaigns.” 

“So do I,” returned Bertie, as he dropped into a chair. “ At 
least, if there are any more, I trust we sha’n’t be told off to take 
part in them as beasts of burden. If they didn’t mean us to have 
a look in at the fun, they might as well have spared us an un- 
pleasant yoyage and saved me from a pretty smart attack of 
typhoid.” 

“ But you are nearly well again now, are you not ?” asked Carry. 

“Oh, yes ; I’m by way of being convalescent. I can’t say I feel 
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up to much; but of course I shall be all right. I’m like a shabby 
old umbrella, you know—no getting rid of me on any terms. If 
my life had been of the smallest value to myself or anybody else, 
no doubt I should have died.” 

“T suppose you say that because you want to be contradicted,” 
observed Carry. 

“Exactly so; please contradict me. The Jews have been kind 
enough to do that already. They seem to think I may be worth 
something to them—which shows a fine healthy faith on their 
part.” 

He went on talking in this way, addressing all his remarks to 
Carry, and only showing that he was not quite comfortable by a 
somewhat exaggerated loquacity. By-and-by, when the servants 
brought in the tea and the shaded lamps, Hope saw that he had 
grown pale and thin; also he seemed to have aged a little, the 
boyish roundness of his cheeks having disappeared. But he had 
not lost his good looks, nor, as far as could be judged, had his 
spirits suffered. Hope was obliged to speak to him once or twice 
while she was pouring out his tea, and was glad to find that she 
could do so with composure. He answered her politely but 
briefly, not raising his eyes to hers, and Carry continued to ply 
him with questions about the war and about his illness. The 
presence of a third person was obviously neither required nor 
desired, and the third person was casting about her for some 
excuse to withdraw, when the door was thrown open and Mr. 
Tristram was announced, 

The interruption was a welcome one to Hope in every way. 
She started up to meet her old master, who came striding towards 
her, pushing the chairs out of his way and upsetting one of them 
on his passage. ‘“ Why on earth do people block up their rooms 
with such a lot of useless furniture!” he exclaimed. 

He made a rapid, ungainly bow to Miss Herbert, to whom Hope 
introduced him ; and when Bertie, with bland affability, recalled 
himself to the recollection of the famous artist, frowned, and said, 
not over courteously, “Oh!—Captain Cunningham, isn’t it? I 
thought you were on foreign service.” 

Tristram had not had the advantage of living in so excellent a 
school for self-repression as the society to which Bertie was 
accustomed ; nor, perhaps, would he have proved a very apt pupil 
if he had. When anything worried him or put him ont, the fact 
was at once made patent to all who came within sight or hearing 
of him, and he was evidently put out now. He would not sit down 
when he was asked, but fidgeted about between the fireplace and 
the window, replying at random to Hope’s observations, and every 
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now and then throwing half-impatient, half-appealing glances at 
her, the purport of which she was quite ata loss to understand. 
At the end of ten minutes or so he grabbed his hat, remarking, 
with a sigh, “I must be off now. Perhaps I may have the luck to 
find you alone some other day.” 

This speech, which was made without any lowering of the voice, 
greatly amused Miss Herbert, who rather liked eccentric people. 
“What is to be done?” she asked, laughing. “Shall I lead 
Captain Cunningham into the back drawing-room and shut the 
door?” 

“No,” answered Hope, laughing too ; “ Mr. Tristram shall come 
down with me to my sanctum and look over my sketches. I want 
him to tell me whether he can detect any faint signs of improve- 
ment.” 

Tristram grunted approval to this suggestion, bade a curt adieu 
to Miss Herbert and Captain Cunningham, and followed his 
hostess out of the room. 

“ How could you be so rude!” exclaimed Hope, as she preceded 
him downstairs. 

“Was I rude?” asked Tristram innocently. “I ‘only said I 
wanted to see you alone; there was no harm in that, surely! 
Those people can’t have supposed that I came here to see them.” 

“ Well,” said Hope, showing him into the little room on the 
ground-floor which was affected to her special use, and closing the 
door behind her, “now that we are alone, what is the matter? 
You look as if you were longing to fight with somebody.” 

“Do 1?” said Tristram; “that is not howI feel. I suppose 
the sight of Captain Cunningham must have exasperated me; 
men of his type always do exasperate me.” He tossed his hat 
into a corner, threw back his long hair, and began to pace to and 
fro. “I thought I should like to have a talk with you,” he said; 
“T had something to tell you. It may not interest you; it is only 
a story about myself, and a sufficiently melancholy one; but I 
shall be glad if you will listen to it. You know—or, on second 
thoughts, perhaps you don’t know—the kind of fellow that I am. 
I am bound to relate my troubles to somebody ; and all my old 
friends are dead and gone now.” 

“Tam sure you know that I am interested in everything that . 
concerns you,” said Hope.” 

“Yes? Well, you are kind to say so. Did your father ever 
tell you anything about my history?” 

“He told me that you had had a great misfortune once,” 


answered Hope, hesitatingly; “I don’t think he knew much 
about it.” 
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“Oh, he knew. Everybody—at all events, everybody in the 
artistic world—knew about it at the time; but it happened many 
years ago, and I dare say there are only a few people now who 
still remember the beautiful Mrs. Tristram, as she used to be 
called. I was very proud of her. I used to take her to all the 
balls and parties that I could get invitations for; though it was 
as.much as I could do to pay for the hire of a brougham in those 
days, and I wouldn’t for the world have asked her to get into a 
dirty four-wheeled cab. Ours was a love-match—an imprudent 
one, as I need hardly say. Her people were strongly opposed to 
it; but we took our own way in spite of them, and were very 
happy together for nearly three years. I ought rather to say 
that I was happy; for she was not, though I never suspected her 
of being anything else. The catastrophe that came to pass in 
Paris was simply astounding to me; it was as if my dearest 
friend had suddenly turned upon me and stabbed me to the heart 
without any warning or provocation. 

“T don’t want to go into details; the less said about it the 
better. I was working very hard at that time, and I wanted to 
learn something from the French, who were our superiors then, 
as they are still. So we migrated across the Channel for a few 
months, and the Parisians received us very hospitably. Of course 
we got to know a great number of artists, young and old; 
amongst others, a certain Achille de Thiancourt, a young sprig of 
nobility with a waxed moustache and a pink-and-white face, who 
came and went. I never noticed him particularly: certainly it 
did not occur to me to draw comparisons between him and myself. 
A year or two ago, while I was strolling through the Salon, 
somebody pointed out to me a little shrivelled, bald-headed old 
man, with a little bit of red ribbon in his buttonhole—* M. le 
Baron de Thiancourt, one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
our profession ”—and asked me whether I* would care to be 
presented; but I said that was unnecessary. He walked with a 
limp, I noticed—the effect of the bullet with which I smashed his 
knee-cap five-and-twenty years ago. I might have killed him if 
I had cared to take his life, for I was a fair shot with a pistol in 
my young days; but I was satisfied with disabling him. It was 
impossible to feel much anger against the poor little wretch ; if 
it had not been he, it would have another. She as good as told 
me so in the note which I found on my table one evening, on my 
return from the country, and which informed me that she had 
left me and had placed herself under his protection. She was 
tired of being treated as a nonentity, she said.” 

Tristram paused for a few moments, knitting his brows and 
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staring straight before him. “Well,” he resumed presently, 
“that’s the story: it isn’t a very edifying one. The sequel to it 
came only the other day, when a message reached me from a 
doctor whom I know, telling me that my wife was dying and was 
very anxious to see me. I found her in lodgings scarcely a 
stone’s throw from my own house; she had been living there for 
several years, it appeared, but had seldom left the house, being 
in constant suffering from the lingering disease which killed her 
at last. Poor soul! she had had a hard life; and if sins can be 
atoned for by earthly pain (which orthodox folks say is not the 
case) hers must have been expiated long ago. I haven't the heart 
to repeat all that she said to me about herself. She lived for a 
time with de Thiancourt, and was miserable, of course, as all 
women must be in such a position. Then he began to treat her 
badly, and one day he struck her, and she left him. She found 
herself thrown upon the world—young, beautiful, with no friends, 
no money, and no reputation—her fate was a foregone conclusion. 
She wanted me to say that I forgave her, and I believe she died 
more easily after I had assured her that I could say that from my 
heart. But what has haunted me ever since is the reason that 
she gave for her desertion of me. It seemed so paltry, so trivial, 
so almost laughable. And yet the more I think of it the more I 
see that it was a reason like another. She did not reproach me 
with any unkindness; but she said I had changed towards her, 
that I had ceased to pay her the small attentions to which she 
was accustomed,-that I never noticed whether she was well or ill 
dressed, that I was always preoccupied and often did not hear her 
when she spoke to me. It was quitetrue. I had my art to think 
about ; I hadn’t the time to be for ever aua petits soins with my 
wife ; but I loved her no less than I had done from the first— 
indeed, I may honestly say that I have never loved any other 
woman in my life. Very likely I was to blame; I don’t say that 
I was not. Women, I suppose, attach a great deal more import- 
ance to trifles than we do, and I can understand what she meant 
by saying that she could have pardoned me more easily if I had 
been guilty of cruelty towards her. Yet what a mistake she 
made !—what a terrible mistake! She saw it, and repented 
bitterly of it, as soon as it was made; but mistakes of that kind 
are irreparable ; there is no cure for them but death.” 

“What a dreadfully sad story!” murmured Hope, after he had 
remained silent for a time. 

“Sad enough,” agreed Tristram, “ and common enough too, for 
that matter. There’s nothing specially tragic or romantic about 
it, you see; nothing to bring tears into anybody’s eyes ; it’s only 
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the commonplace, vulgar narrative of a woman who left her 
husband in a fit of pique, and of the ruin that she brought 
upon herself by her folly. But I don’t know that it is any the 
less sad on that account. Why have I told it to you, do you 
think ?” 

Hope looked uneasily at him. “ You said that it was a relief 
to you to speak of your troubles,” she answered. 

“Ah, my dear child, if I had wanted your sympathy only 
wouldn’t it have been simpler to say, ‘My wife, who separated 
herself from me years ago, is just dead, and I am miserable, 
because I find that the misfortune which has made me a sour, 
solitary man ever since was partly my own fault after all, and 
that I might have kept her with me if I had been a little more 
considerate to her’? No; I had another reason. All this has 
made me think a good deal about marriage and married people, 
and to some extent it has altered my opinion. I am afraid I gave 
you bad advice once, when you came to consult me. Do you 
remember consulting me?” 

“ Quite well,” answered Hope, with an uncomfortable prescience 
of what he was going to say next; “but I don’t think you 
advised me badly.” 

“T gave you advice in accordance with my own experience. I 
suppose that is what everybody does; and it shows what a useless 
thing advice is. Nevertheless, 1 am going to do much the same 
again. That is, I should like you to think over what my poor 
wife’s experience has been. Let it be admitted that husbands are 
apt to be neglectful and selfish with regard to minor matters. I 
dare say most of them are, and I dare say they oughtn’t to be. But 
is it wise to quarrel with them for that? Is it wise to assume 
that small attentions, however pleasant they may be at the time, 
are any test of real affection? De Thiancourt’s attentions didn’t 
last long, and there was no true love at the back of them either.” 

“T am not sure that I quite understand you,” said Hope, with 
a slightly heightened colour. 

“T think you must understand. I won’t ask whether you have 
quarrelled with your husband: but I know that he is gone off to 
America, without fixing any time for his return, and I know that 
you are here in London, receiving visits from—from all sorts of 
people. As an old friend, I will take the liberty of saying to you 
that ‘that is a dangerous state of affairs.” 

“T must confess,” answered Hope, “that I should have con- 
sidered that a very great liberty for anyone but an old friend to 
take. And I cannot allow even you to compare me—to suppose 
that——” 
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“That you resemble poor Stella; God forbid! Still, your 
cause for complaint is possibly something like hers. I am un- 
happy about you, and I had it on my mind to speak out, whether 
I offended you or not. Perhaps I was foolish and presumptuous 
in taking upon me to recommend you to marry Mr. Herbert; but 
what is done is done, and I can’t but think that you may be very 
happy with him yet. Don’t let a mere misunderstanding part 
you. He may be in the wrong; but you are not in the right. I 
know something of the man, and he is neither selfish nor a fool ; 
though it sometimes suits him to behave as if he were both. He 
hasn’t gone away now because he is weary of you or because he 
has a hankering after wild sport. I don’t agree with Stiles as 
to that.” 

“Stiles? Has Jacob Stiles been talking to you about my 
affairs ?” asked Hope, drawing herself up. 

“Well, yes; since you ask me, he has. But you mustn’t be 
angry with the poor lad; Heaven knows he is respectful and 
admiring enough in his language about you! I have seen a good 
deal of him lately, and we have talked together. Maybe I put 
questions to him which he couldn’t help answering. Well, I 
have said my say now, and said it without much delicacy. I am 
an ill-mannered sort of ruffian, as you know, and it is difficult 
to me to wrap up my meaning in the roundabout phrases that 
ladies like; but at least I am a true friend. You believe that, 
don’t you?” 

Hope nodded. “But I should be glad if my friends could 
trust me a little,” she said. ‘“ You are not the only one who has 
thought fit to caution me in this way. I can’t pretend to think 
it pleasant or flattering; but I suppose it is unavoidable. I 
wish—” she paused for a moment and then, with a break in her 
voice, exclaimed—* I wish Dick were back again!” 

Tristram’s face brightened. “I am rejoiced to hear you say 
that,” he declared. ‘Will you forgive me for having been so 
outspoken with you?” 

“Oh, I forgive you,” Hope answered, though there was still 
some resentment in her heart, and she gave him her hand, 
which he took, saying that he had outstayed his time and should 
be late for an appointment. 

It would have been easy for her to set his mind at rest by telling 
him that she loved her husband, and that Bertie Cunningham 
was probably upon the eve of becoming engaged to Miss Herbert ; 
but she did not at the moment feel disposed towards making con- 
fidences, nor did she think that he quite deserved to receive any. 

He bade her good-bye, begging her to pay a visit to the old 
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studio when she had nothing better to do, and so marched towards 
the door. But upon the threshold he paused and turned back. 
“T want you to tell me something about Stiles,” he said. “That 
is a queer fellow—a very queer fellow. He interests me because 
he is a great artist, and will be a greater one, if he lives; but I 
am not certain that I like him. Has he any grudge against your 
husband, do you know ?” 

“He owes everything to Dick,” answered Hope. “I don’t 
know whether that constitutes a grudge.” 

“H’m!—it might, perhaps; though I fancy there must be 
something more. Do you know anything about the antecedents 
of Stiles? Do you know who his parents were ?” 

Hope shook her head. “Ihave never liked to ask. I think 
he is rather sensitive upon the subject.” 

“Yes—a badly-bred one, no doubt,” observed Tristram, 
musingly. “He often reminds me of a little cur-dog that I once 
had, and hated; though I suppose the poor little brute couldn't 
help its disposition. -He has a furtive, “ I-would-if-I-dared ” sort 
of look at times which is anything but prepossessing.” 

“ Poor Jacob,” said Hope ; “I am afraid I don’t much like him 
either; but he has been very kind to me, and I am sure there is 
a great deal of good in him.” 

“ And a pretty considerable spice of evil. Possibly an out-and- 
out scoundrel might be a safer customer to deal with. Still, in 
all probability, he never will dare.” 

“To do what?” 

“To assassinate your enemies,” answered Tristram, laughing. 
“He would, though, if you asked him. Now I must really be off. 
Good-bye again, and don’t forget to come and see an old man 
who has very few friends left in the world.” 
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Coleridge. 


“Men act upon the world by what they say and by what they do.” 
This is substantially what the logicians call an identical proposition, 
for, since writing and talking are acts, it is equivalent to saying, 
“Men act upon the world by acting.” Let us put ourselves more 
nearly in accord with the modern positive spirit and say : “ Men act 
on their fellows through the medium of language which conveys 
ideas, and by muscular contractions which put matter in motion, or 
arrest its motion.” Even in this there is not the strict definiteness 
required by the disciple of Spencer, for one could object, “ When a 
man speaks he puts matter in motion, the air vibrates, and the drum 
of the auditor’s ear vibrates.” Despairing of scientific accuracy, let 
us again say simply, in the old vague manner, “ Men act on the 
world by what they do and by what they say,” for we wish to speak 
of a man who influenced his own generation widely by what he 
said ; and, further, the thought of Samuel Coleridge is on an entirely 
different plane from the thought of the modern physico-psychological 
school, which is trying to pick the lock of the universe on the 
principle that one key opens all locks, and that all locks hide the 
same secret. 

We will confine ourselves to Coleridge as a writer and talker, for 
though men act on the world by a subtle influence of character, 
sometimes more than by written and spoken words—Shelley’s 
personality, for instance, counts for more than his poetry—the 
character of Coleridge, as evinced in the ordinary relations of life, 
was not one which of itself would refine, elevate, or strengthen. To 
those who knew him intimately, there were, doubtless, qualities of 
self-abnegation, of reverence, of spiritual-mindedness, in addition to 
the intellectual power devoted to noble and unselfish ends, which 
could not but call forth their admiration ; but to the world, which can 
look only at the large features of a man’s life, he appears as 
neglecting the paramount and pressing duty which lies on every 
man of caring for those immediately dependent on him. Coleridge 
neglected to fulfil ordinary business engagements, he failed to finish 
literary undertakings for which he was well-equipped—he has been 
called the man of magnificent beginnings—he succumbed to a subtle 
and enervating temptation, and though he conquered the opium 
habit, the effort seems to have exhausted the entire sum of his 
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capacity for energetic volition. His failures were due perhaps to 
physical weakness, perhaps to a subtle disease of the will; but, at 
all events, the fatal taint of irresolution has prevented him from 
becoming a personal force. But, notwithstanding his pitiable 
weakness as an individual, no statesman of his day, no literary man 
of his day, no educator, effected so large and beneficent a public 
work. No Englishman ever did more to enlighten the public 
conscience, to raise the tone of criticism, and the conception of the 
true relations between church, state, and citizen; and to substitute a 
broad and ennobling theory of life and duty for the commercial 
morals of Paley, and the narrow, barren materialism of Locke. And 
no writer of English verse ever showed more easy command over his 
instrument ; there is none whose poetry is in a higher sense poetry 
radiant with the “light that never was on land or sea.” Therefore, 
more than anyone else he suggests the question: How far do great 
powers, and the consciousness of being able to serve mankind in the 
higher sense, absolve a man from the fulfilment of the everyday 
duties ? 

His positions as a poet and a prose writer are entirely independent. 
He is the only man that is very great as an imaginative writer and 
as a logician, for though Plato is a great literary artist, we do not 
know that he was a poet of the first rank. Coleridge does not mix 
his reasoning and his poetry as Milton did, and as Wordsworth did. 
While his prose abounds in graphic and suggestive images, it is 
strictly argumentative prose: it holds no artistic element in solu- 
tion. It is addressed primarily to the intellect. His poetry on 
the other hand is strictly representative, purely an art product. It 
makes no appeal to the understanding, but is the language of 
something higher. That such poetry as the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
and “ Christabel,’ and “ Cain,”—which last, though not in verse, must 
be classed as poetry,—meets with such general acceptation, and is 
felt to be the aliment of some portion of our mind, the refreshment 
of something real within us, is a proof that there is a world behind 
the world of sensation and perception, below the field of consciousness, 
dark to the eye of sense, but radiant with the “ master light of all 
our seeing.” 

Coleridge deserves better than Shakespere the epithet, “ myriad- 
minded.” For Shakespere’s powers, as far as we know, were powers 
of representation only, preceded of course by vivid perception—the 
most vivid that ever glowed in a mortal’s brain—but not by con- 
scious, painstaking analysis. As far as we know, it would have been 
as foreign to Shakespere’s mind to have reasoned from propositions 
to a logical system, as it evidently was impossible for Lord Bacon to 
portray character in action. The union of these powers in the same 
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individual, so independent as to make his prose expression and his 
poetical expression entirely distinct, is very rare. Shelley was an 
exquisite writer of prose and a philosophical thinker of grasp and 
range, but his prose and his poetry are related, are evidently products 
of the same mind, for they have common characteristics, and their 
difference is principally that of form. 

The same is true of Milton, and Dryden, and Swinburne. 
Coleridge’s prose is not the prose of a poet, nor is his poetry the 
poetry of a philosopher. They should therefore be considered 
separately, for the only point of internal resemblance is that both 
embody literary qualities which command influence and immortality. 

When I speak of his poetry as strictly an artistic product, as 
having in it a mystical and unreal element, I wish to be understood 
as confining myself to what constitutes in bulk a very small part of 
his writings in poetic form, as referring solely to the ‘“ Ancient 
Mariner,” “ Christabel,” “ Kubla Khan,” and “Cain,” of which the 
first only is complete. The rest of his verse-writing, as the grand 
ode to France, the popular verses on “ Love” beginning,— 


“ Ajl thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers to Love, 
And feed his sacred fiame:” 


—the tragedy of “ Remorse,” the pathetic verses on Youth and Age, 
and others less known of the many that fill the volume entitled 
“Poems of Coleridge,” are merely the verses of a brilliant intellect 
gifted with the metrical power. Doubtless there are many fine lines, 
many noble and just images, no lack of musical clauses, but the 
wonderful, unearthly, ideal element, the entire removal from the 
world of sense, is wanting. They are felicitous expressions of 
everyday thought. The “Complaint and Reply,” for instance, is a 
very happy epigrammatic expression of a commonplace phase of 
feeling :-— 
COMPLAINT. 


“How seldom, friend, a good, great man inherits 
Honor or wealth, with all his worth and pains; 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.” 


REPROOF. 


“For shame, dear friend, renounce this canting strain, 
What would’st thou have a good, great man obtain 
Place—titles—salary—a gilded chain,— 

Or throne of corses which his sword has slain? 
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Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good, great man ?—three treasures, love and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant's breath, 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death.” 


Poetry of this order has its uses—its important function in 
spiritual education. Perhaps it finds more readers and a more 
general influence than the song which is showered from a more remote 
heaven. It carries pleasure and consolation ; its lessons, like those 
of Longfellow’s poetry, lend themselves to personal application. If 
it is cheerful, it is with the light of common day; if melancholy, it is 
with the melancholy of hope or of resignation,—of ordinary human 
emotions. It keeps its strict relation to the natural. But poetry 
like the “ Ancient Mariner” has no interpretation in the limits of the 
understanding. It appeals to a different part of our nature. “The 
moment we are taken on that strange ship the actual and the unreal 
cease to have any distinction.” The ocean on which it is driven by a 
spirit’s hand is infinitely further removed than the waters on which 
the Spirit of God moved on the morning of creation, for it is removed 
not in time, nor in space, merely, but in sphere of existence. Does 
the mariner represent a soul adrift?—a solitary, excluded from 
nature’s great beneficence and redeemed at last by the Spirit of Love? 
Let it be so,—or say, rather, if you must interpret in the German 
fashion,—that the mariner is the Spirit of Discontent which wanders 
over the world and marks unerringly the men on whom it can lay 
the burden of its pain,—the questionings, the despair which torment 
noble souls :—- 


“T pass like night from land to land, 
I have strange power of speech; 
The moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me, 
To him my tale I teach.” 


The wedding guest cannot choose but hear. The “ glittering eye” 
has looked into his soul, and the tumult and joy and uproar of the 
world recede, become faint and far,—a dance of shadows to spectral 

-music ; the buxom, ruddy bride, herself, a mere unsubstantial 
phantom, and this voyage, into the unknown, the startling, important 
reality. No wonder that after he had heard it,— 


“He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn: 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow’s morn.” 
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Sadder and wiser, as Dante was after he had finished the “ Divina 
Commedia,”—as the Shakespere that wrote “ Lear” was sadder and 
wiser than the Shakespere that wrote “ Romeo and Juliet.” But of 
all this mystical meaning the artist gives no hint, for the sweet, 
little, childish moral at the end,— 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the great God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all,”— 


is merely a device to bring the reader back into the world of sense. 
The poet places the under-world, the world of new forces, squarely 
before you. You enter it, and then are set back in your “own 
countree.” The story is told by one who has been there. It is true. 
The effect is produced by numberless cumulative touches, all of 
which, in the true ballad manner, are subordinate to the narrative, 
which is of such novelty and power that we feel in hearing it some of 
the strange uneasiness that affects animals on the approach of an 
eclipse. Experience fails. All our knowledge we supposed was 
based on experience. Here is a new sort of knowledge, not based on 
experience. There is nothing comparable to the effect of the 
“ Ancient Mariner,” unless it be the terror induced by certain strains 
of music. Something elemental throbs and trembles within us,— 
the solid ground of experience may yawn and let us down into 
unknown depths, where the firmness of the human soul is naught, 
where courage is dissolved, and will is powerless. The ideal quality 
of the “ Ancient Mariner” is shown by the fact that it cannot be 
illustrated. Doré, a master of gloom, of the sinister perspective of 
black masses, is powerless to represent the phantom ship. His prints 
above Coleridge’s verse merely spoil the lines, destroy the illusion, or 
rather throw it up into the real world of bark-rigged ships with 
wooden masts and figure-heads, solid, and displacing so many tons. 
The “ Ancient Mariner ” is the one poem which can never be illus- 
trated. Coleridge called a painting “the intermediate something 
between a thought anda thing;” but this poem lies on the other 
side of thought, in the region of the sub-conscious. Compare Doré’s 
illustrations of the “ Wandering Jew.” Here we have a human soul, 
driven by remorse to wander on the globe, hoping to die yet shunned 
by death, and seeing everywhere, in the fleeing clouds, the mists 
driving through the forests, the spray of the tempest, an image of 
the procession to Calvary. Here the illustrator is successful, for the 
terror, the remorse, the agony are within the limitations of the 
human. The “Ancient Mariner” might be set to music that Paga- 
nini might have played, but it is beyond the power of expression of 
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any other art. An imperfect illustration lowers the dignity of the 
thing illustrated, drags the higher ideal down to its own level. 

If we can say that the underlying motive of the “ Ancient Mariner ” 
is the unity of life, the subtle bond that connects universal nature, 
the mystical brotherhood between the brute creation, the human race, 
and the higher intelligences, we can also say that the motive of 
“Christabel ” is the temporary dominance sometimes assumed by the 
subtle power of evil. If Coleridge could not finish and could scarcely 
outline a conclusion to this wonderful fragment, it is of course 
useless for us to speculate on the moral intended. It is the opening 
scene of a great tragedy, whose action lies in the obscurest workings 
of the human soul. I doubt if the key to this wonderful picture ever 
existed in his conscious thought. These poems seem to have been 
constructed by some power deeper than the understanding and the 
will. They lay in Coleridge’s mind without his knowing it, and 
without any power on his part to summon them into being. Were 
they not produced in a very different way from the ordinary journey- 
work of literature, without any scheme or analysis? They are the 
only great poems in literature not constructed about a pre-existing 
story or myth, and which do not borrow some dignity and interest 
from antecedent historical or religious associations. The coming to 
the surface of such creations might depend on a certain conjuncture 
of physical conditions which he could neither foresee nor command. 
Some spirit spoke through him that was mightier than he. “ Kubla 
Khan” was composed in a dream, and written down hastily, and 
Coleridge said that he was confident that one hundred more lines 
were distinct in his memory, when that unfortunate “person on 
business from Porlock,”—more to be anathematized than the soldier 
who killed Archimedes, for was there ever a more unfortunate expul- 
sion of the ideal by the real ?—interrupted him, and the strain of 
weird music was lost for ever. So of “ Christabel,” the canvas is 
prepared, the ground colour laid on, the figures barely sketched, 
the background, with its sinister perspective barely suggested, 
but every stroke is the firm stroke of a master, of a master pos- 
sessed by something he has seen, not carelessly with the bodily 
eye, but for an instant, intensely, with the eye of the spirit. 
The heroic-romance form is developed to as higha use as the 
ballad-form in the “Ancient Mariner.” How powerfully he uses 
the ordinary instrumentalities to express more than they usually 
mean! The suggestions are grouped and aggregated. It is mid- 
night, the owls have waked the cock, who crows drowsily. The night 
is “chilly, but not dark,” but the light is meagre and flickering, the 
moon is behind the “thin grey cloud spread on high, ”—“ spread,” 
as if it were done purposely to screen the evil agents. The moon 
looks “small and dull, like a serpent’s eye.” The world is under a 
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spell, the forest bare of leaves, except that one on the top of the tree 
which “ dances as often as dance it can,” as if filled with impish 
energy. The wind moans bleak. The mastiff bitch, conscious of 
the malign influences of the hour, through the brute’s intuitive sense 
of danger, moans in answer to the dead clang of the turret clock. 
Coleridge shows that the solitude of the sea, or the sense of remote 
space, is not essential to isolate a soul and produce the effect of 
demonic reality, as in the “ Ancient Mariner.” ‘“ Christabel” stands 
as the eternal representative of purity, and while the witch Geraldine 
is apparently more beautiful than she, every image applied to the one 
suggests the dazzling brilliancy of sin; to the other, the unobtrusive 
radiance of innocence. 

Thus the witch is the “stately lady”; “the lady tall,” the 
“beautiful lady ;” but Christabel is the “lovely lady,” the ‘maiden 
fair,” the “sweet maid.” Of Geraldine it is said :— 


“The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck and arms were bare, 
Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she,— 
Beautiful exceedingly !” 
Again :— 
“She was most beautiful to sce, 
Like a lady of a far countree.” 


But Christabel is described indirectly only :— 


“Kneeling in the moonlight 
To make her gentle vows, 

Her slender palms together pressed, 
Heaving, sometimes, on her breast, 
Her face resigned to bliss, or tale— 
Her face, oh, call it fair, not pale, 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear.” 


This difference of atmosphere about the two women is evidently 
not the result of a conscious, painstaking treatment, but because the 
poet feels their different relations to the moral world, and because his 
vision of them is as clear and distinct as if they were actually before 
him. This is the great poetic or creative power,—the power of 
seeing visions face to face, and of realizing them and fixing them in 
words, or colours, or stone. 

The suggestion of the presence of the mother, seen by the witch 
Geraldine, but invisible to mortal eye, comes in after the charming 
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description of Christabel’s chamber, and contrasts subtly with the 
feeling of home-like security and repose induced by the— 


“chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures, strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
For a lady’s chamber meet. 
The lamp with a two-fold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet.” 


Christabel says, involuntarily :— 


“O mother dear, that thou wert here! 
‘I would,’ said Geraldine, ‘she were! 


But soon with altered voice said she, 
‘Off, wandering mother! Peak and pine! 
I have power to bid thee flee.’ 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 
‘Off, woman, off! This hour is mine— 
Though thou her guardian spirit be, 

Off, woman, off! "Tis given to me.’” 


This is a real visitant. The ghost of the royal Dane is human 
compared to her. The shrinking of Christabel, her passionate appeal 
to her father, her fright and alarm when the witch subtly discloses a 
glimpse of her real character, are more pitiable than the mistrust 
Gretchen feels for Mephistopheles. The danger is made real though 
vague, and is the more alarming because vague. She shrinks as a 
pure young soul shrinks, with terror undefinable, from the approach 
of that awful form of insanity which sometimes troubles with images 
of corruption the unclouded mirror of a mind that has hitherto 
reflected only the peaceful forms of love, or hope, or tenderness :— 


“Softly gathering up her train 
That o’er ‘her right arm fell again ; 
And folded her arms across her chest, 
And couched her head upon her breast, 
And looked askance at Christabel— 
Jesu, Maria! shield her well! 


“A snake's small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady’s eyes they shrink in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 
As with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance.” 


Mrs. Oliphant says Christabel is a martyr-soul suffering in dumb 
consternation against the evil that holds her spell-bound. “And all 
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the more pathetic is the picture because the Christ-maiden is entirely 
human. She knows nothing, neither her own position—a sight for 
angels to watch—nor all that depends upon her steadfast adherence 
to her white banner of faith and purity; but her enemy knows 
everything, and has a whole armoury of subtle spiritual weapons at 
her disposal, ‘ Jesu, Maria, shield her well !’” 

Coleridge left an outline of the framework on which he intended to 
build the conclusion of Christabel. Charles Lamb said it should 
‘never be finished, and it may be doubted whether this is not one of 
those inscrutable problems that can be stated and nothing more; the 
temporary and apparent triumph of evil, the subtle energy and 
pervasive power it sometimes assumes in this “ present, evil world.” 

Another fragment, the motive of which lies in the supernatural 
world, is‘‘Cain.” Coleridge left a few lines of the verse in which he 
intended to have written this, and a prose outline of the second canto. 
Cain is driven by the first remorse that had entered the world, a 
remorse that has the elemental depth, the heroic scope, of the 
passions of the primitive man ; a despair in which are summed up 
and enfolded all the coming sorrow and anguish of humanity. 

Cain and his child Enos are in the wood at night, and the boy 
complains that the wild animals will no longer play withhim. “ And 
Cain lifted up his voice and said,‘ The Mighty One that persecuteth 
me is on this side and that; he pursueth my soul like the wind, like 
the sand-blast he passeth through me, he is around me even as the 
air. QO! that I might be utterly no more, that I might abide in dark- 
ness, and blackness and an empty space!’” When they came out of 
the woods into the moonlight of the desert, “ Enos ran before and 
stood in the open air; and when Cain, his father, emerged from the 
darkness, the child was affrighted. For the mighty limbs of Cain 
were wasted as by fire, his hair was as the matted curls on the bison’s 
forehead, and so glared his fixed and sullen eye beneath, and the 
black, abundant locks on either side, a rank and tangled mass, were 
stained and scorched, as though the grasp of a burning, iron hand 
had striven to rend them; and his countenance told, in a strange 
language, of agonies that had been, and were, and were still to 
continue to be.” 

The spirit of Abel is discovered in the desolate desert, a shape, 
whose form and limbs were like those of the murdered Abel, wander- 
ing like a feeble slave in misery. Heaven and Hell are not created— 
there has been no death. Cain asks him, “ ‘ Didst thou not find 
favour in the sight of the Lord, thy God?’ The shape answered,— 
‘The Lord is the God of the living, the dead have another God.’ 
Then the child, Enos, lifted up his eyes and prayed; but Cain rejoiced 
secretly in his heart. ‘ Wretched shall they be all the days of their 
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mortal life !’ exclaimed the shape, ‘ who sacrifice worthy and accept- 
able sacrifices to the God of the dead, but after death their toil 
ceaseth. Woe is me, for I was well beloved by the God of the living, 
and cruel wert thou, O my brother, who didst snatch me away from 
his power and dominion.’ Having uttered these words, the shape 
rose suddenly and fled over the sands, and Cain said in his heart, 
‘The curse of the Lord is on me, but who is the God of the 
dead? . . . Abel, my brother, I would lament for thee, but that the 
spirit within me is withered, and burnt up with extreme agony.’ ” 

It is hardly necessary to compare this fragment with Byron’s 
“Cain ” or “ Manfred ” to show of how much higher quality was the 
poetic power of Coleridge than that of Byron. Although dramatis 
person# are introduced with whom we are acquainted, the creative 
power of the artist invests them with the supernatural character. A 
single false expression would have dragged the entire conception down 
to the region of Byronic fustian, but the false note is never heard. 
The scene is carried back so far into the origin of humanity, that it 
is as far removed from the field of our ordinary conceptions as if it 
were placed in the supernatural world. No modern sentiment 
intrudes for an instant. How different from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
where that quite superior seventeenth-century person, Adam, reasons 
like a Doctor of Divinity. Cain’s joy at receiving the idea that the 
God of the living—the God whom he has known as the guardian of 
Eden, jealously watching over infant humanity—is not the God of 
the dead, is a striking conception, and in true harmony with the 
character of primitive man,—man devoid of experience,—man with 
no traditionary ideas. Cain receives the idea so readily because this 
is the first time humanity has known death, or has had occasion to 
reflect on the change death brings. There is the breadth and 
largeness of grasp in this fragment that marks the ‘ Prometheus.’ 
The characters are moved only by the deep, primitive, radical 
emotions, the underlying strata of human nature, which we have 
overlaid with so much drift and rubbish. 

In thus stepping boldly outside the world of the senses, Coleridge 
was a great poet, a creator, an idealist. No poet now attempts to do 
more than describe what he has seen, or heard, perhaps to moralize 
on it, or to invest it with a certain relation to the spiritual world. 
In a word, modern poets are realistic, fanciful and charming perhaps, 
but always purposive. Shelley, too, possesses this power, but 
Coleridge made by far the easier flight. Shelley has most need of 
artificial supports, deals in negations,—shadowless, inessential figures 
floating in a dim vapour,—the conventional apparatus of the ghostly 
world. The number of adjectives beginning in wn, and dis, that 
Shelley uses is remarkable. But Coleridge places the scene squarely 
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before you,—no dim vapours pass across the foreground. The 
phantom ship drives across the sun, you see that it is a skeleton 
ship,— 
“ And straight the sun was flecked with bars, 
Heaven’s mother send us grace! 
As if through a dungeon grate he peered, 
With broad and burning face.” 


The poet seizes instinctively on the striking points, as a good 
narrator does in describing what he has seen. But the sense of an 
underlying, all-pervasive, mysterious force is as imminent in the real 
ocean, where the mariner’s ship floats idly, as in the vast, interstellar 
spaces where Queen Mab takes the spirit of Ianthe. More so, indeed. 
Coleridge places the supernatural world apart,—he does not disclose 
its relations to the natural, he does not depict the supernatural forces 
embodied in the real, as Shakespere does in ‘ Macbeth’ ; nor can he 
pass from the supernatural to the real with the supreme ease of the 
great master, for with Coleridge the supernatural, for the time, 
closes in on and shuts out the real. 

Do you say what is the use of these “ fairy stories,” when to 
learn a little of the world of the senses life is all too short? I can 
only say that as an educational influence they seem to me to have a 
far wider function than the modern realistic and scientific literature, 
which is addressed to sharpening the observation and the perceptive 
powers which case us in as with a shell, and are the master gloom of 
all our darkness. There is nothing more necessary to mental health 
and balance, as is shown by the eagerness of healthy children for 
nutriment to the imagination, than the cultivation of the more 
obscure parts of the imagination. It may not conduce to success in 
business, but it conduces to sanity. When thought is held entirely 
within the limitations of the natural and positive, imagination takes 
a terrible revenge. A peculiar and distressing form of insanity 
awaits the posterity of the men and women to whom the things of 
this world are the only subject of thought. Fungi grow in the dark, 
unconscious recesses of minds never illumined by the weird light of 
the underlying world. When the gods are absent, ghosts crowd in. 
The poisonous spores are dormant in those who laugh at the dreamy 
poet or the unpractical mystic, but their development in the coming 
generations is certain. Dr. Maudsley, the great authority on 
Alienism, says that he “ knows no one more likely to breed insanity 
in his offspring than the intensely selfish man, and that an oblique 
moral development is more likely to predetermine insanity in the 
next generation than many forms of actual mental derangement in 
parents.” The whole course of his reasoning, however, goes to prove 
that it is any one-sided, unbalanced development of the character 
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that is likely to entail this curse, not moral deformity alone. He, of 
course, would not admit that the stern repression of the mystical 
flights of the mind would result in morbid growth of the practical 
understanding. But is not a hunger and thirst after the things of 
the unreal world a constituent part of the human spirit, which must 
be fed with the higher expressions of music and art and poetry ; and 
is not the benumbing effect of practical endeavour in the long run 
as fatal to true mental evolution as a false, exaggerated super- 
naturalism ? 

In the phase of his creative activity which we have been con- 
sidering, Coleridge was essentially un-English—a seer of things 
unseen—blind to the everyday world, but visionary with the 
“ master light of all our seeing.” When he descended to the lower 
plane of mental activity which was his habitual field ground— 
philosophy,—he was essentially and radically English. “His thought, 
whether on Ethics, Psychology, or Political Science, was always 
directly related to practical affairs.” His method was the practical 
one of spoken discourse, and in this method he was not primus inter 
pares, but facile princeps. If he drew his inspirations from German 
thinkers, his treatment was so different that he can rightly be called 
an originator rather than an interpreter. “ Kant’s thought,” says 
Principal Shairp, “was but a germ to his philosophical mind.” For 
he never for an instant loses grasp of the applications of an idea, but 
shows continually how the principle is illustrated in the world of 
sense, in the Church, in institutions, in the social order. At home as 
much as Kant in the region of pure abstractions, he is at the same 
time as much at home as Fox in English civil institutions, the jury, 
the relation of the people to the land, the vestry, the courts, the 
Houses of Parliament. In this double power he seems to me to be 
unrivalled, and in it lay the secret of his great influence. It is 
perhaps unfortunate for his permanent reputation, not for his per- 
manent influence, that his expression was through the medium of 
spoken discourse; for his intellectual children and grandchildren are 
all of those who have laboured, and not entirely in vain, to. put 
England in sympathy with liberal thought, and to preserve the liberal 
thought which is embodied in the English germinal principle. 
Kingsley, Stanley, Arnold the elder, Maurice, and many others, less 
known, perhaps, but not the less worth knowing,—un-iconoclastic 
radicals, conservative rebels, practical idealists,—are of those who have 
taken up the thought of Coleridge. The quickening effect of his dis- 
course,—it can hardly be called conversation,—is testified to by many 
who have left their impressions on record. His latest biographer, Mr. 
Trail, though evidently not in sympathy with the thought of Colerid:¢, 
admits its great effect on intellectual England, and seems to think that 
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the value and power of Coleridge is as great as it would have been 
had he finished and developed his philosophical theories into a system. 
Hazlitt says, “He is the only person I ever knew who answered to 
the idea of a man of genius. He is the only person from whom I 
ever learned anything. He talked on for ever—and you wished 
him to talk on for ever. His thoughts did not seem to come with 
labour and effort, but as if borne on the gusts of genius, and as if the 
wings of imagination lifted him off his feet.” 

His nephew, Henry Coleridge, calls him “the eloquent centre of 
all companies, and the standard of intellectual greatness to hundreds 
of affectionate disciples, far and near,” and says,—“ A day with him 
was a sabbath past expression deep and tranquil and serene. 
Throughout a long-drawn summer day would this man talk to you 
in low, equable, but clear and musical tones, marshalling all history, 
harmonizing all experiment, pouring such floods of light on your 
mind, that you might, like Paul, become blind in the very act of 
conversion. In all this he was your teacher and guide, but in a 
little while you might forget that he was other than a fellow student, 
@ companion, so playful was his manner, so simple his language, so 
affectionate the glance of his pleasant eye.” De Quincy says, 
“Coleridge led me at once to the drawing-room, rang the bell for 
refreshments, and omitted no point of a courteous reception. That 
point being settled, Coleridge,—like some great Oreliana, or the St. 
Lawrence, that, having been checked and fretted by rocks or 
thwarting islands, suddenly recovers its volume of waters, and its 
mighty music,—swept at once, asif returning to his natural business, 
into a continuous strain of eloquent dissertation, the most novel and 
illuminated that it was possible to conceive.” 

Now these are the reports of enthusiastic young disciples, and 
must be taken cum grano salis. But there is little difference in 
the reports of older men. 

“ His society,” says Wordsworth, “I found an invaluable blessing, 
and to him I looked up with equal reverence as a poet, a philosopher, 
anda man.” Carlyle, who never praised a living man, is the only 
one who does not speak in terms of enthusiastic reverence, and ac- 
knowledge the effect of a new, vitalizing mental force. 

From the fragments of his table talk recorded by his nephew, and 
from his own fragmentary publications, we may gather the outline 
and tendency of his philosophic thought. Its force on the printed 
page is evidently quite different from what it must have been when 

it flowed in matchless discourse, fresh from his mind under the in- 
spiration of contact with other minds. His principal propositions 
are: first, one of the leading Kantian ideas,—that in addition to the 
sensuous perception by which phenomena are translated into thought, 
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and the understanding which compares and classifies the cognitions 
so presented, 7.e., the logical faculty which moves from a premise to 
a conclusion,—we possess a higher faculty which he calls reason, 
through which we receive immediate knowledge of things which the 
understanding cannot grasp, which indeed it rejects, but which is 
the important knowledge, the only real truth, though without any 
criterion ; secondly, that while every event is connected with another, 
as cause or effect, so that it is impossible to conceive of anything 
happening which had not a preceding cause, the higher reason intro- 
duces into the world a new form of causal connection and says, “ Do 
this because you ought,” the nexus, or bond, between event and cause 
being of a totally different nature from all other causal connections, 
but much the most important, since it is the formative element in 
character, and the foundation of the social order. A materialist 
would deny at once that there is any exceptional cause, would say that 
conscience is a sublimated sense of utility ; an agnostic would not so 
much deny it as ignore it, and say, “ Positive knowledge is the only 
proper subject-matter of thought, and there is so much of that to be 
acquired that it is much more satisfactory to attend to it exclusively ; 
and that humanity is the highest outcome of life, and therefore, 
humanity itself, not the unknown and unknowable first cause of the 
phenomena of life, is the proper object of worship.” 

When Coleridge was a young man the dominant philosophy was 
that of Locke and Paley,—the one basing all knowledge on ex- 
perience, the other all duty upon policy. The latter part of the 
eighteenth century was preéminently an unspiritual age. It was the 
opening of the industrial era. The immense results from the prac- 
tical application of newly-discovered means of control of the forces of 
nature had almost the same effects as the first development of the 
resources of a‘new continent had in America at a later date. The 
tangible results, the feeling that more was to come, the sense that 
the foundations of material power were being laid, that the greatness 
of England was budding and expanding, and the success of the con- 
tinental wars which carried the material prestige of England toa high 
point, led men’s minds away from the contemplation of spiritual truth. 

“Against this material philosophy Coleridge set his face. He 
never ceased, in season and [out of season, to argue against it, to 
point out its dangerous tendencies, its lack of correspondence with 
actual manifestations, its failure to explain phenomena,” and he, 
beyond question, was the most effective force of his day in awakening 
the English mind to a higher life, and it is this sphere of his activity 
that makes him a worthy study for us, that makes his thought as 
vital and as valuable as when it flowed from his eloquent lips. For in 
the last quarter of a century, natural science has made more brilliant 
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progress, and is more closely allied with the physical comfort and 
power of men than ever before. Asthe foundation of great fortunes it 
is intimately allied with the social order. By reducing to a minimum 
the difficulties of transport, it has obviated the principal dangers which 
our fathers saw in the indefinite territorial expansion of the Republic. 
It touches us at every point of our lives. You can hardly light the gas, 
or turn on the water, or buy a railroad ticket, without reflecting that 
physical science lies at the bottom of all these things. All the re- 
sources of the Roman Empire could not have compassed the manu- 
facture of the little wheel of a bicycle. You hear daily of great for- 
tunes, the foundations of which are mechanical, or chemical, or engineer- 
ing science. Even here we are apt to give more credit to the 
mechanic than to the theorist,—to the introducer and exploiter than to 
the discoverer, to Morse rather than to Ampére, or Faraday,—so strong 
is the tendency of men to the visibly real. We look forward to 
business, politics, practical affairs, and are rather impatient of the 
time spent in preparation, as keeping us from the real business 
of life. We appreciate in a general way that the wealth of the 
world,—at least of the civilized portion, which holds three-fourths 
of the wealth of the world,—rests on physical and chemical arts, 
which are the outcome of physical and chemical science. And we 
can scarcely avoid feeling that the scientific world is flushed with 
the enthusiasm of successful achievement, and confident—justly 
confident—in the prospect of new discoveries, and that there is a ten- 
dency to admit its methods into every department of mental activity. 

Now we may say, “ What of all this? What possible difference to 
the human race does the tendency of philosophical thought make ? 
Such speculations, such theories of life, are the occupation of a few 
active-minded, cultivated men of leisure. In a free country they may 
be permitted to argue and build systems on any foundation they 
choose,—even to write books. They have precisely the same effect 
on civilization that the writers on the game of chess, or on space of 
four dimensions have, 7.¢., none at all. The great majority of men 
are so taken up with the struggle to support life, with the pressing 
necessity of daily, painful labour, that they have no leisure nor 
inclination to attend to philosophical theories, even if they possessed 
the ability to understand them.” 

To all this there are several answers. First: active-minded men 
who have a tendency to speculate and desire to have a satisfactory 
theory of life, are much more numerous than one might suppose, and 
are by no means confined to the small class that has leisure. 

Secondly: even if thinking men are but a small class, if they are 
living under a false theory, society is in much the condition of a 
healthy body with a diseased mind, a state which results in strange, 
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unaccountable public calamities, when apathy, listlessness, a dispo- 
sition to suicide become contagious or epidemic. We cannot stop 
to show how history proves this, further than to say that the 
disintegration of society under the Roman emperors was due to 
outworn creeds and inadequate philosophies, and that the world was 
literally saved by Christianity. 

Thirdly and chiefly: all history shows that philosophical theories 
colour, not only national character, but also economic theories, 
governmental action, and social relations; and touch the practical 
everyday life of man at a thousand points. The abstract ideas of 
thinking men always embody the ideal towards which a civilization 
tends, and, therefore, widely determine its form. For instance, with 
a material philosophy is consistent the view that men are property, 
with a material philosophy is possible a material’ civilization, a de- 
velopment of polity and wealth, but its formative principle has a 
finite development, is encompassed by the limitations of the material. 
With a spiritual philosophy which has degenerated into mysticism, or 
into fatalism, is possibly a loss of hold on the realities of life,a false 
attitude towards the great facts of human nature, and an under- 
valuing of human relations, which results in a dry-rot of society, 
and a final cessation of material progress. Nor does religion afford 
a substitute for a philosophical theory of life. For philosophical 
theories so far colour the sense in which a religious creed is held as to 
entirely change its meaning, and its practical effect as a rule of 
conduct. The sense in which a creed is apprehended, is that which 
gives it vitality. 

The progress of the world seems to consist in an alternate spirit- 
ualizing and materializing, or a continual striving between the two. 
There is a constant tendency to magnify material achievement, to 
say, “Soul, take thy comfort, thou hast goods enough laid up.” But 
there is also in our race an evolutionary nisus towards something 
higher, which causes men to stop in this practical endeavour, and to 
ask themselves, ‘‘ What does all this amount to? Is there any real 
substance in all this wealth ?” 

Are we making any real progress? Are we realizing and 
assimilating any true fundamental principles? If no satisfactory 
unswer can be given, let us cease striving, and enjoy the passing day. 
Pleasure, though fleeting, is at least real, and must be snatched now, 
or lost for ever. The philosophers of nature tell us that the aspiring 
curve of evolution sprang from a material base, and after rising to a 
certain height droops to the earth again; that its differential changes 
sign, after a certain period, and the curve becomes one of devolution, 
till the difference between life and death, between heat and cold, 
becomes zero, and the dead, cold earth falls into the dead, cold sun, 
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and all energy, including mental and spiritual energy, has ceased to 
be. We readily see how such a philosophy, when once assimilated 
and made a working creed, must affect a man’s character with the 
subtle chill of spiritual despair. 

Have we ever thought of the vast change in the admitted 
postulates of conventional argument that has taken place in the past 
fifty years? The derisive laughter of one generation becomes the un- 
questioning assent of the next. I remember that some quarter of a 
century ago, an old gentleman of lovely character remarked casually 
to me, that poor people, labouring people, ought not to be taught 
to read. I shall never forget the impression this remark made 
upon me. I saw that I was in the presence of a vanishing type 
of the eighteenth century. I felt as Clarence King did when he 
discovered the fossil that fixed the age of the Nevada rocks, the 
“pampered belemnites, luxuriously entombed in fine-grained sand- 
stone.” I revered this man, for he was in many respects a better 
man than I could ever hope to become, but he was as far removed 
from me in tone of thought as a Crusader. He impressed upon me 
forcibly the conviction that the atmosphere clears with the centuries, 
and that each generation is born into a different inheritance. 

It was the life-work of Coleridge to widen and amplify this inheri- 
tance for our fathers, as Plato did long before for his generation, and 
as no one is doing now. 

A subordinate phase of the mental influence of Coleridge was 
exercised on the plane of literary criticism. He applied to this, 
principles harmonious with his philosophic thought. He was the 
first Shakesperian critic who recognised the master’s true greatness, 
and proclaimed that he was not an irregular genius, but a true artist ; 
that the poetic creations of one race are not to be mechanically 
measured by the artistic standard of another; that a poem may be 
an organic whole, developed from a vital principle, composed of parts 
which are congruous parts, not pieces, though the unity of time and 
place be not preserved by the calendar and the mundane horizon ; 
that the poet, though not conscious, is an interpreter of nature; 
that morality and art in the highest sense are coincident. His lec- 
tures on Shakespere gave a tone and impulse to criticism which it 
has never quite lost, and verified the old adage, “ Set a poet to catch a 
poet.” Mr. Lowell’s admirable paper on Shakespere is in the spirit of 
Coleridge, though he mentions him but incidentally, and implies that 
Coleridge took his views from Schlegel.* 


* Undoubtedly, literary men like Coleridge ‘and Schlegel catch up from 
hints, conversations, and the like, ideas that are an outcome of the tendency 
of the day,—of the current thought with which they come in contact in a 
thousand ways ; and, therefore, similarities of ideas, even striking coinci- 
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Coleridge’s lectures on Hamlet were delivered before he could read 
a word of German, and a mind of the Coleridge type can never be 
accused of plagiarism, because, though it may receive and give forth 
an idea, it imparts to the idea its own quality, and not only trans- 
mutes it into its own language, but illuminates it from its own light. 

Like every department of thought, Shakesperian criticism is 
divided into the idealistic and the realistic. The extreme idealistic 
school passes into mysticism, ascribes to the artist a purposive 
possession, finds hidden meanings, obscure lessons, and startling 
enigmas, in plain matters. The extremely realistic critic regards the 
art product as simply an industrial, or at best a scientific, product. 
Thus Mr. White, who certainly in his earlier Shakesperian studies 
evinced no lack of appreciation for the more spiritual element of the 
Shakesperian drama, says in a late article,—“I feel sure, that if 
Shakespere had the completed MSS. of Lear and Othello and Hamlet 
before him, and his friend Southampton had offered him one hundred 
pounds each to have thrown them in the fire, that he would have 
done it, and gleefully pocketed the money.” 

What is this but reading the spirit of the nineteenth century into 
Shakespere ?—but interpreting him by gas-light, just as good Dr. 
Johnson interpreted him by the wax tapers of the eighteenth 
century? Mr. White passes at once from the particular to the 
universal, by one of the usual forms of false induction. He sees that 
the men who accumulate money in Wall Street possess certain 
qualities ; he assumes at once that because Shakespere accumulated 
money, he must have possessed the same qualities. Because he was 
not a spendthrift, like Greene and Marlowe, he must have been 
sordid. But the miser and the spendthrift are not opposites, they are 
correlatives ; the root of both characters is in a false conception of 
the relation of money to life. The true opposite of the spendthrift is 
the sane man. Emerson, Longfellow, and Tennyson were no less 
prosperous in the ordinary sense than Shakespere. Mr. White's 
criticism is an outcome of the material philosophy. The mind of 
the artist, according to him, secretes poetry, but his personality is 
unconscious of success, feels no pride in achievement, no glow of 
satisfaction except at having produced something that will exchange 





dences of expression, arise in every department of literary expression, 
when there is any general movement of thought: but I think that 
Coleridge is too great to be regarded merely as a translator, or even a 
transmitter, of critical views from Germany; and, further, that Shakes- 
pere is too much akin to us, too native a product of our race, to require 
any foreign interpreter, although the criticism of him from the foreign 
standpoint is suggestive,—perhaps instructive. 
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for some solid reality. There is really no distinction made between 
the penmanship and the poetic creation. The criticism of the money 
market, though doubtless accurate when exercised upon its own 
subject-matter, labours under serious limitations when extended to 
poetry. Too much common sense leads a man terribly astray. 

Coleridge’s prose is unfinished, but it is the unfinished work of a 
great grammarian and a great logician. It suggests that he was 
writing to clarify his mind, to arrange his material. In his earlier 
prose there is a suggestion of Jeremy Taylor’s linked and harmonious 
clauses. Many striking things are scattered on the page. I quote 
from memory : “A painting is the intermediate something between 
a thought and a thing.” “Seeing Kean act is like reading Shakes- 
pere by flashes of lightning, but I don’t think him enough of a 
gentleman to act Othello.” “We can never imitate anything until 
we have thoroughly mastered the principles of its being.” “The 
principle of Gothic architecture is infinity made imaginable.” 

Verbal felicities of this character came to him without effort, and 
were no doubt one of the great charms of his conversation. 

In the ‘ Vision,’ an allegory in which he materializes rationalism 
as an old man examining with a microscope the torso of a statue on 
whose breast was carved the word “Nature,” he says with fine 
raillery :— 

“The old man railed continaally against a being who yet he assured me 
had no existence. He spoke in divers tongues and uttered strange 
mysteries. Among the rest, he talked much and vehemently concerning 
an infinite series of causes and effects, which he explained to be a string of 
blind men, the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of the one before him, 
he of the next, and so on, till they were all out of sight; and that they all 
walked infallibly straight without making one false step, though all were 
alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage from surprise, and asked him, 
‘Who then is at the head to guide them?’ He looked at me with in- 
effable contempt, not unmixed with an angry suspicion, and then replied, 


‘Noone.’ The string of blind men went on for ever without stumbling, 
for infinite blindness supplied the want of sight.” 


Indeed his ‘ Table-talk,’ as reported by his nephew, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, is full of brilliant, quotable sayings,—thoughts that are 
thoughts, and the cause of thought in others. 

We have observed that the defect of will-power rendered Cole- 
ridge’s personality less effective than that of many men whose 
intellect moved on a more limited plane. But, atter all, is not the 
mind that conceived the “ Ancient Mariner,” which ranged habitually 
at an elevation to attain which for a few moments is exhaustive to 
ordinary intellects, itself the best argument for that divine, super- 
sensuous origin of life which to him was a reality, which if it did 
not hide the things of earth at least obscured them ? 
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Dr. Mulford says, speaking of another admirable life :— 


“Such a life is more than an example, it is an evidence. It is itself a 
testimony to the truth and dignity of the divine realities. The theory 
against which the Christian faith has now to contend, is that in which 
life is shut up within merely physical limitations. All that we are is re- 
garded as substantially the product of physical forces and conditions, and 
at last is to cease, as the physical process of nature ceases. But by what 
subtle change of the elements of physical nature could this force of intel- 
lect be derived from physical sources? Through what chemistry could 
this devotion to large and universal ends be wrought from common earth 
and air? The simplest principles of causation forbid it. It is alife drawn 
from other and higher sources. It derives its strength from hidden 
springs. It has a dignity which belongs to no physical powers. It does 
not wither with the blighting of the grain, it does not fade with the 
closing of the day. These fulfil in the physical changes of nature their 
end, and answer to the ideal they bear. But the mind has another and 
higher ideal within itself, and other and higher relations than those of 
physical nature.” 

In a mind like Coleridge’s this ideal is but partially obscured, it 
has the directness and force of an actuality. It impresses us with 
the dignity of intellect, as a life of kind words and good works; 
impresses us with the higher—the far higher—dignity and divinity 
of unselfish love. 

Cartes F’, Jonnson. 























Reminiscences of Lisst. 


FirTEEN years ago the present writer settled down at Weimar for 
a few months’ quiet enjoyment of music, the drama, and literary 
recollections. ‘To an ardent student of Schiller and Goethe, a devotee 
of art and the piano, such a sojourn under the best possible auspices 
could but offer the pleasantest anticipations. 

There was, however, one drawback. The late George Henry Lewes 
had given me letters introductory. All doors were of course thrown 
open to the friend of the “ Goethe’sche Lewes,” as Weimaraners called 
him, and of George Eliot. At the simple tea-table of Goethe’s 
daughter-in-law I was a welcome guest, also to the studios of well- 
known artists ; whilst social evenings, drives in the Thuringian forest, 
and picnics in the neighbourhood, were the order of the day. The 
season I speak of was July, and the famous little theatre closed a 
few days after my arrival; the elegant and hospitable Court was at 
the Wartburg; but these drawbacks had nothing to do with these 
facts. Liszt was still at Weimar, and no one, not even George 
Henry Lewes, could venture to encroach upon Liszt’s scant leisure 
by a letter of introduction. The great man was then, as I suppose 
throughout his entire career, overwhelmed with social obligations, 
torn to pieces by adoring followers—a veritable martyr, perhaps not 
wholly irresponsible, of entanglements and romantic adventure of all 
kinds. How, beset as he was on all sides, he contrived to get through 
so much work, indicates colossal powers of will and endurance. 

Under the circumstances there seemed nothing to do but resign 
myself to misfortune, and rest satisfied with merely seeing Liszt, and 
hearing him play in the distance, as I strolled near his villa. I was 
quartered in the then homely, friendly Erb Prinz, and saw him con- 
stantly at the mid-day table @héte. His strange impressive figure 
as he sat at the head of the table was a sight to remember; the 
brilliant eyes that flashed like diamonds, the long hair in those days 
only iron grey, the sensitive mouth, the extraordinary play of expression, 
once seen could never fade from memory. Everything indeed about 
Liszt was phenomenal—physiognomy, appearance, mental gifts ; last, 
but not least, amiability of character, and an almost morbid terror of 
inflicting pain. This characteristic, of course, led him into many 
embarrassments, at the same time into the committal of thousands of 
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kind actions, often at the sacrifice of time, peace of mind, and, without 
doubt, intellectual achievement. As I proposed to spend some 
months at Weimar, I engaged a music-mistress, one of Liszt’s former 
pupils, whom I will call Fraulein Marie. A very charming girl she 
was—half French, half German—graceful and pleasing rather than 
handsome, and a passionate admirer of her master. 

I happened to say one day how sorry I was not to have so much 
as the gratification of shaking hands with the Maestro before his 
departure. 

I also mentioned common friends of Liszt and myself in England, 
and alluded to their scruples about troubling him with introductions. 
“T will myself introduce you to the Herr Doctor,” she said. “To 
his pupils he refuses nothing.” 

I must add that Fraulein Marie was in better circumstances than 
most German teachers of music. She had, I believe, some small 
means of her own, and belonged to a very well-to-do family. The 
poor girl, who was, as I soon found out, desperately in love with her 
master, got up a charming little féte champétre—in his honour and 
my own. A carriage was ordered, picnic baskets packed, and one 
brilliant summer afternoon hostess and guests started for Tieffurt. 
The party consisted of Liszt, Fraulein Marie, a violinist of the 
other sex, a young lady pianiste from a neighbouring town, and myself. 
Liszt’s geniality and readiness to enter into the spirit of the occasion 
were delightful to witness. The places of honour were assigned to the 
English stranger and the violinist, Liszt insisting on sitting, a pupil 
on each side, on the opposite seat of the carriage, not in the least 
disconcerted by such narrow accommodation. Thus, chatting and 
laughing, all of us in holiday mood, we reached the pretty park and 
chateau of Tieffurt. As the evening was cool we supped inside the 
little restaurant, and here a grievous diappointment awaited our 
hostess. Tieffurt is celebrated for its trout—indeed this delicacy is 
as much an attraction to many visitors as its literary and artistic 
associations. But although trout had been ordered by letter before- 
hand, none was forthcoming wherewith to féte the Maestro. 
Fraulein Marie was in tears. Liszt’s gaiety and affectionateness, how- 
ever, put everything right. He cut brown bread-and-butter for the 
two girls, and made them little sandwiches with the excellent cold 
Wurst. “Ah, das schmeckt so gut,” they cried, as they thanked 
him adoringly. He told stories, he made the rest do the same. 
“Erzahlen von Erfurt, tell us Erfurt news,” he said to the young 
lady guest. The moments passed all too rapidly. Then in the clear 
delicious twilight we drove back to Weimar, his pupils kissing his 
hands reverentially as he quitted us. 

So far all had been bright, joyous, transparent; but I soon 
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discovered that this charming girl, who possessed the vivacity of a 
Frenchwoman combined with the schwdarmerei or sentimentality of a 
Teutonic maiden, was rendered deeply unhappy by her love for Liszt. 
He was at that time enmeshed in the toils of another and far less 
guileless passion. Whilst to his gentle and innocent pupil he could 
accord only the affection of a loving and sympathetic friend and 
master, there were other women about him whose influence was of a 
different and fatal kind, whose infatuation led them into forgetfulness 
of womanly self-respect and duty, and into entanglements as damaging 
to his illustrious name as to their own of wife and mother. 

Fraulein Marie’s hapless sentiment could never discredit either 
herself or its object, but it occasioned a good deal of embarrassment 
and wretchedness, as we shall see. 

A few days after this gay al fresco tea she came to me in 
great distress, begging me forthwith to deliver a little note into the 
master’s hands. I was reluctantly obliged to delegate the delicate 
mission to a hired messenger. Ill would it have become a stranger to 
interfere with these untoward imbroglios. Moreover at that very 
time Liszt had, as I have hinted, a love affair on his hands—had, 
in fact, momentarily succumbed to the influence of one of those 
women who were his evil genius. 

Was Fraulein Marie endeavouring to wrest him from these 
wiles? Was she merely pleading the cause of her own pure girlish 
devotion? This remains a mystery: but when the Maestro suddenly 
absented himself from Weimar for a few days, she followed him, 
vainly seeking an interview. On his return she was not informed 
of his movements. It was a lovers’ quarrel, in which all the love 
was on one side. The Maestro’s departure for Pesth cut short this 
little episode. I remained at Weimar some time longer, taking 
lessons of Fraulein Marie. She was bright, sentimental, full of 
hope. Liszt was to return in the spring, and Liszt’s presence was 
life itself to her. 

* * a * * . 

Just ten years later I revisited Weimar, and my first enquiry of 
common friends was after my sweet young music-mistress. 

“Fraulein Marie! Alas!” replied my informant, “the poor girl 
has long been in a maison de santé. Her love for Liszt ended in 
loss of reason.” 

Quitting tragedy, let me now resume my reminiscences of Liszt at 
Weimar fifteen years ago. At this time, although I believe he had 
long ceased playing in public, to hear him play was no longer the rare 
event it became in after years. At those charming matinées musicales 
in his villa on Sunday afternoons the master not infrequently sat 
down to the piano. He was also constantly at the little Court, and 
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used to play duets with the young princesses. Always, of course, 
sought after by great and distinguished personages, his delight was 
to find himself among a few earnest lovers of music. 

As good luck would have it, poor Tausig arrived at Weimar during 
my stay. We were sitting quietly at the twelve o'clock table U’héte 
when he suddenly burst in, having arrived unexpectedly from Leipzig 
—whither, alas! he returned a few days later to die! Liszt, who was 
sitting at table with friends, sprang up and joyously embraced his 
pupil. That afternoon the usually quiet hotel seemed shaken to its 
very foundations with the thunder of the pianoforte. I said to 
myself, that is Liszt, Tausig, a demon, or all three! Some friends of 
the pair were staying in the house, and had hired a grand piano, to 
which the two virtuosos did ample justice during the next day or two. 
Through closed doors and windows the bewildering sounds reached 
my ears vaguely. 

My own experience of Liszt’s playing was however of wholly another 
kind. Instead of the thunder and lightning, earthquake, deluge and 
volcano I had expected, his playing was delicate, fairy-like, heayenly— 
to be compared to the soft music with which Ariel lulled the ship- 
wrecked strangers to sleep on Prospero’s island. 

The first time, too, I heard him play was on a very poor organ in a 
little church ; and, seeing what Liszt’s magical touches could do with 
such an instrument, I can better understand how great musicians of 
a former epoch made up for the want of an Erard or a Broadwood. 
He played, for some charitable purpose, his own exquisite Ave Maris 
Stella ; and if the sounds evolved from the grand piano constructed 
for his own use filled his listeners with awe and wonder, still more 
marvellous the strains that now issued from a poor little organ. The 
truth of the matter is this: Liszt’s whole soul went into his playing. 
Like Milton, music to him was but another name for religion. Like 
all great geniuses, moreover, he put himself into every effort—stamped 
with individuality every outpouring. His playing naturally could 
resemble none other in the world, just because there lived no second 
Liszt. 

We must also remember that there was a good deal of medizval 
mysticism in his temperament. In a certain romantic sense he 
may be said to have lived in the age of his own Saint Elisabeth of 
Hungary. It is chiefly as a composer of religious music that his 
name Will live. Such at least is my opinion. 

Out of that little church we all poured then, wending our way to 
the musician’s villa in the park. I had already been invited to his 
“ At home ” that afternoon, but on the impulse of the moment he now 
invited almost the entire congregation! Some especial service had 
just taken place in which he was much interested, and the greater 
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number of those present consisted of his pupils and their own. We. 
streamed gaily into the villa, crowding every part, nook and corner. 
Those who could not find room inside the house at all, listened from 
the garden. 

I had a place of honour near the piano, and after some finely 
executed chamber music, the master sat down to the piano. He 
touched the keys, not as one intending to throw out all his powers, 
but rather asone ina dream. There were many young girls present, 
and perhaps their youthfulness and the beauty of the rose-scented 
summer day inspired his improvisation. It was again the soft music 
of Ariel’s conjuring up—a strain so fairy-like, transporting, and ethereal, 
as to be wholly beyond description. That day Liszt summoned no 
awful spirits from the vasty deep. His music, the improvisation of 
the moment, was rather like the quelling of all evil, the magic lulling 
to sleep of all influences except those of a heavenly kind ; the lifting 
of weary, earth-born souls into a region that pain, sorrow and 
mortality cannot reach. 

Whilst he played, the same mood of ecstasy and transport that 
had overtaken his listeners was on himself. When the last note 
died away, he seemed to rouse himself by an effort, as if it were hard 
to realize what was passing around him. He was as one slowly 
awaking from a beautiful dream. 

That evening I sent Liszt the following improvisation on his 
improvisation : 

“Fain would I praise such poetry as thine, 
In fitting measures as a poet should, 


But ah! thy music brings a deeper mood ; 
And tears alone acknowledge the divine.” 


“Vous me rendez tout fier,’ wrote Liszt, “d’avoir inspiré ce 
beau vers (And tears alone acknowledge the Divine).” Then he 
added, with his usual cordial affectionateness: ‘“ Je reviendrai ici le 
printemps prochain et serai charmé que vous vouliez bien me compter 
parmi vos affectueux serviteurs.” 

Liszt’s linguistic aptitudes were remarkable. He could express 
himself in English, whilst French, German, Italian and Hungarian 
were one and all as mother-tongues. To myself he invariably spoke 
in English or German. At that time—fifteen years ago, be it 
remembered—his recognition as a composer was chiefly confined to 
musical circles in Germany and his own country. In England his 
works were little known. Whilst largely endowed with the 
consciousness of power characteristic of true genius, he himself 
perhaps hardly hoped to see the acknowledgment here that was 
among his most splendid and latest triumphs. Of his devoted friend 
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and disciple, Walter Bache, he ever spoke in terms of warmest 
affection and gratitude. 

Liszt’s farewell to me was of a piece with his geniality and 
thoughtfulness in little things. He was dining at a small side-table 
with some special friends at the Erb Prinz, and I was occupying my 
usual place beside acquaintances at the table dhéte. On a sudden, I 
saw & waiter coming towards me with a glass of champagne from 
Liszt’s table. The tall figure of the master rose, smiling and bowing, 
and we drank to each other across the room. Alike the deed and 
the action were very graceful. I shook hands with him later, and 
we never met again. 

Fifteen years is a very long period in a life like his. When he 
came to London last spring I made no attempt to see him. He would 
in all probability have forgotten my existence altogether, in spite of 
that féte champétre with Fraulein Marie. Had he recalled the 
incident, it was linked with too painful a history to be dwelt upon 
now. I keep the copy of that Ave Maris Stella I played under my 
teacher’s guidance, pencilled with the poor girl’s notes, and that letter 
of Liszt’s, as precious souvenirs of an unforgettable time—my first 
stay at Weimar. 

B. E. 























“Poor dear Cheresa.” 


A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS, By ELLA EDERSHEIM. 





Cuapter I. 


Miss Teresa Prucuer carefully scraped the mud from her thin, 
goloshed feet, shook down her skirts, tilted her bonnet slightly 
forward, and was in perfect order by the time that Mary Anne 
had opened the door. 

She followed the tidy maid-servant into a small drawing-room 
furnished in a style now generally hooted out of existence, and there- 
fore rare and even refreshing to meet with. Large, cumbersome 
chairs and sofas blocked the apartment, and were in turn them- 
selves so blocked with unimpressionable worsted-worked cushions, 
that it was almost impossible to find a seat on them. Vases of 
scarlet geraniums and unwholesome-looking white flowers sprayed 
the carpet at such interval from each other as to tantalize the 
fascinated visitor, who was generally seized on entering with a 
vicious desire to tread one under foot at each step. Yet there 
was an air of passéness about the room too, which gave it a kind of 
sentimental interest. Its pride of colours was somewhat faded, 
and it seemed to appeal mutely against the contemptuous glances 
of such a visitor as Miss Theresa Pilcher. 

A slender, middle-aged woman rose languidly to meet the new- 
comer, but on perceiving who it was, sprang forward and welcomed 
her with a tender embrace. 

There was a subtle sympathy between the lady and her 
drawing-room. One might have recognised her as its owner 
amidst a crowd. Not that there was anything in the least 
aggressive about her. She was plainly attired in black, and 
wore a cap intended to remind one of the fact that she was a 
widow. Bunches of faded curls, gathered up by little combs, 
strayed from under it over her forehead and cheeks. Her eyes 
were pale and her face almost colourless, and her sad mouth 
drooped in a helpless manner. Mrs. Partington, the respected 
widow of the late respected Vicar of Cheriton, was indeed in 
every way a forcible contrast to Miss Theresa Pilcher. 
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The latter lady may have been some ten years the junior: at 
least nobody could convince her of more than forty years of 
earthly struggle. She had a large, thin, bald face, from which 
her terribly attenuated nose stood out boldly, like some rocky 
promontory, from an inhospitable shore. Her eyes were 
intelligent, and would have been agreeable had they not con- 
stantly worn an expression of doubt and investigation. She had 
a great expanse of forehead, gathered up into distressed little 
puckers, and her mouth, unlike that of her friend, was drawn 
thin-lipped and curveless over a row of remarkably good teeth. 

It was Mrs. Partington who opened the conversation. “My 
dear Theresa! Where have you been all these ages and ages? I 
thought you were never coming to see me again! To a poor, 
lonely woman like myself the days seem so terribly long. Indeed 
I was beginning to wonder what I could have done to offend you. 
But,” laying a beseeching hand on Miss Theresa’s knee, “I have 
not done that, have I?” 

“My dear Laura,” replied her friend sharply, “how can you 
talk or even think of such nonsense! If you had anything proper 
to employ your mind you would not have time for these absurd 
ideas. It is only a month since I was here, and I have been very 
much engaged,” she paused and repeated importantly, “very 
much engaged indeed since last I saw you. A great deal has 
happened since then ... .” 

Laura Partington interrupted her eagerly. ‘‘ My dear creature, 
what can you mean!” she cried excitedly, leaning forward till 
her basket chair creaked and groaned. ‘“ Whatcan have happened 
and I not to have heard a word ‘about it?” Then throwing 
herself once more back, “ But what can I expect—a poor widow 
woman like myself? The world goes on, though I am quite out 
of it... In my dear husband’s life-time not a thing could 
occur for miles round but we were the very first who heard it. 
And now ... ” she broke off, and pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

But news was rare and precious in Cheriton, and Miss Theresa 
Pilcher had no intention of having hers wheedled out of her so 
easily. So she ignored Mrs. Partington’s lamentations and 
briskly changed the conversation, discussing such unimportant 
events as the General Election and the spread of the cholera, till 
the widow felt that the tax on her patience was almost unendur- 
able and despaired of ever leading her baek to the desired subject. 

“ And how’s your poor aunt ?” she enquired at last desperately. 
Surely if her friend had any news to impart it would be in some 
way connected with the little circle at Ivy Cottage, and Mrs. 
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Partington felt that her diplomacy in asking this leading question 
was almost Jesuitical. 

To her disappointment, however, Miss Theresa answered 
instantly and with cheerful innocence. 

“Qh, she’s pretty much the same as usual—always fussing 
about herself, and always thinking there’s something serious the 
matter when there isn’t. Dr. Spring’s assured me of that over 
and over again. But Aunt Pilcher never moves now. Sits in 
her chair by the fire—she’s had a fire night and day all the 
summer—and scarcely utters. May’s the only one who can do 
anything with her. It’s wonderful how fond she is of that child, 
and she such a tom-boy too! Why, she even made Aunt Pilcher 
laugh last night, a thing I haven’t heard her do for years. And 
she persuaded her to see Mr. Cooper last time he called—not that 
I think it’s a good thing for her to excite herself and see a lot of 
visitors, either.” 

Miss Pilcher paused and Mrs. Partington stroked her curls 
thoughtfully. Her friendly ear had detected a slight hesitation 
in Theresa’s voice as she finished speaking. What did it mean? 
Clearly the hesitation must in some way be connected with the 
mysterious news. Could it be anything to do with May Hardy, 
Miss Theresa’s orphan niece, the tom-boy alluded to, who lived 
with her and her great-aunt? She would sound cautiously in 
that direction. 

“May must be a great responsibility to you, my poor Theresa,” 
she began reflectively. “She is getting a big girl now, and I 
dare say you often wonder what is to become of her.” 

“Oh, not at all!” rejoined her friend rather tartly. ‘Though 
May is certainly nearly seventeen, she is no more than a child 
still in ways and customs, and as easy to manage as possible. . , 
I have let her leave school now, but she does some reading every 
day by herself, and Mr. Cooper is kind enough to let her join his 
nephews in arithmetic lessons.” 

Again that slight hesitation! Yet it evidently was not caused 
by parental anxiety. By what then? A light slowly dawned on 
Mrs. Partington’s somewhat limited mental horizon. It was at 
the name of Cooper that her friend stumbled. It seemed almost 
impossible, almost too good to be true. Nevertheless in a moment 
of rapid thought, Mrs. Partington decided that the mystery was 
somehow connected with Mr. Cooper. He was the locum-tenens 
for the rightful Vicar of Cheriton, who had left the place on six 
months’ leave of absence to recruit his health, broken by much 
hard work. 

Inwardly and metaphorically Mrs. Partington licked her lips 
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in anticipation of the possible coming revelations. Outwardly 
she was quite calm, merely leaning slightly more forward. There 
was no perceptible break in the conversation, and the widow’s 
next words were spoken with grave emphasis. 

“My dear Theresa! Do you consider sufficiently ? Is not May 
getting rather too old for that kind of thing?” 

Miss Theresa greeted her friend’s well-meant warning with a 
peal of rudely natural laughter, somewhat to the poor lady’s 
chagrin. 

“My good creature! What are you dreaming of?” she cried, 
the tears of merriment standing in her eyes. ‘“ Have you never 
seen May? Why she is a mere child—only just turned her hair 
up—doesn’t wear her petticoats long.” Then suddenly becoming 
serious: “ Besides, even if all that were not so, there are other 
and weightier reasons why Mr. Cooper should not look in that 
direction.” 

She paused, and Mrs. Partington literally shivered with expec- 
tation. Fear of marring matters should she speak tied her 
tongue. And it was well that she was silent. For, after a few 
moments’ impressive pause, Theresa Pilcher suddenly broke out— 

“Why is it always so? .. . Whycan I never have peace? ... 
_ It is very hard on me, of all people, who do nothing to attract 
attention! Iam not very wise nor very beautiful,” she continued, 
her modesty unconsciously speaking truth; “others may be far 
more sothanI.... And yetit is always I who am selected. .. . 
You remember,” appealing to her friend, “it was just the same 
with that curate, Mr. Green—and then it was the banker’s clerk.” 
She paused for intelligent assent and confirmation, and Mrs. 
Partington emphatically nodded her head, although for the life 
of her she could not remember any romance whatsoever in 
connection either with the curate or the banker’s clerk. Still 
it would never do to check Theresa in her confidence at this 
stage. 

Miss Pilcher went on excitedly: “ And now it is just the same 
thing over again! ... Glances thrown—my hand pressed— 
asides murmured..... Ah!” she gasped incoherently, and 
broke off. 

But Mrs. Partington was eager for more. What! Glances 
thrown! Hands clasped! Impossible! The fancies of an excited 
brain! She must have more and surer proof. But of course she 
must not appear to doubt. 

“My poor creature!” she cried, sympathetically. “How 
shocking, and how terrible for you! And does no one see, no one 
suspect? Have you no one——” 
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“No one see, no one suspect!” echoed Miss Pilcher scornfully. 
“ And who is there to see or suspect? Aunt Pilcher sits in her 
chair and never takes her eyes off the fire except to read the 
Psalms. And that child May—she thinks of nothing but the 
harvesting, and playing cricket with Mr. Cooper’s nephews. 
There is not a soul to stand, as you may say, between us. I am 
totally without a protector or guardian, and defenceless against 
his or any other man’s advances. I could scarcely believe it at 
first. But now it is impossible to doubt. And what he means, 
what will come of it all, Iam at a loss to know.” 

“ But what kind of advances does he make, Theresa? Those are 
the things to judge by. What does he do?” 

“What does he do? What does he not do, you mean! Why, 
he does everything that a man can do who wants to make a woman 
understand that she is something more to him than the rest of the 
world. It began with those long, deep glances. Then he took 
to pressing my hand when he came or went away. Now he holds 
it in his, sometimes for minutes together. But the last thing 
and the most definite was last Friday night. Friday is the choir- 
practice, you know.” F 

At this thrilling moment Miss Pilcher suddenly pulled herself 
up. Mrs. Partington’s pale cheeks were slightly flushed, her 
mouth was open, her eyes were almost bright. She looked ten 
years younger. ‘Go on,” she panted, “ go on.” 

“T don’t think I will go on,” hesitated her friend provokingly. 
“Why should I make you share my burden? But, yes,” she 
continued, after a moment’s reflection. “I must tell you. It is 
impossible to keep it to myself any longer. And perhaps you may 
be able to tell me what to do. Well, it was after choir-practice. 
All the singers had gone, and it was quite unnecessary that he 
should have stayed atall. Iwas locking up the organ and putting 
away my books. He began by paying me some very broad compli- 
ments on my playing, and on the way in which I conducted the choir. 
“And,” said he, “I must particularly congratulate you on the 
way you have taught them to sing that exquisite hymn on faith, 
hope, and love. True, it has always seemed to me almost more 
of a hymn in praise of love than in praise of the Almighty. But 
it is so beautiful, so full of poetry!” Then he looked at me with 
those clear grey eyes of his, and seemed to be looking me through 
and through while he repeated : 


“Love is kind and suffers long, 
Love is meek, and thinks no wrong, 
Love than death itself more strong; 
Therefore give us love.” 
VOL. LXXVIIL 
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I cannot tell you the depth of feeling that he put into those 
words, and again I heard him murmuring: “ Love will ever with 
us stay.” After that he remained standing silent and absorbed 
for several minutes. I expected—I know not what. Then he 
suddenly seized my hand, pressed it hastily but warmly in his, 
and darted from the church, leaving me to extinguish the lights 
and lock it up. But, poor man, I suppose his feelings were really 
too much for him.” And she sighed gently. 

Mrs. Partington on hearing this extraordinary recital also 
remained speechless and absorbed for several minutes. Then she 
flung up both her hands with an expressive gesture, exclaiming: 
“Well, I never! Inever did! Why, Theresa, woman, you may 
expect the proposal any single day now. .. He must be attached, 
most deeply attached to you.” Half to herself, “I wonder what 
can have done it?” Then turning to her friend with an en- 
quiring look that almost suggested spitefulness: ‘“ Why, poor 
fellow, he can’t be more than five or six-and-thirty, can he?” 

“‘T’m sure I don't know,” responded Miss Theresa wearily. “I 
only know that I am quite tired of this kind of thing, and I wish 
the men would let me alone.... If he means anything, what 
can there be to prevent him saying so? Andifnot.. .” 

“Ah! But that’s just it,” replied Mrs. Partington enigmati- 
cally. 

The two ladies sat gloomily silent for some time, and then Mrs. 
Partington again spoke. 

“Do you know I can scarcely believe it, Theresa,” she said. 
“Tt seems so unlikely, and he a clergyman of the Church of 
England! So very improbable!” 

Her friend smiled pityingly on her, and answered in a some- 
what exasperated voice: “I don’t know why it should be so 
particularly unlikely and improbable, nor what more proof you 


-want. But you were always too good for this world, Laura. I 


suppose it-comes of being a clergyman’s wife, and perhaps,” with 
a little shy movement of the head, “I need not altogether despair. . 
But hark!” breaking off and listening intently ; “is not that May’s 
voice? How loud that child does talk.” 

They rose and hastily crossed the room to the window, which 
looked on the village street. The sound of gay voices drew nearer, 
and peering out into the gathering gloom they were just able to 
discern the little group that passed. 

First came a slim young girl in a tumbled cotton frock, her 
curly hair, more “down” than “up,” crowned by an old battered 
hat. (“ What asight the girl is!” murmured Miss Theresa.) In 
one hand she carried a long harvesting rake, while a boy of about 
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fourteen leaned on her arm. They were laughing and joking 
together. Close behind them followed another lad, somewhat 
older, and a broadly-built, ruddy-faced man in semi-clerical 
attire. These two also carried rakes. As they passed below the 
window the clergyman glanced up, and espying the ladies took off 
his hat with a cheery salutation. Then they turned the corner 
and were lost to sight. 

Mrs. Partington and her friend looked at each other. 

“Such terribly rough boys they seem,” sighed the widow. 

“Yes, but how good and noble of him to support and educate 
them entirely!” cried Miss Theresa, with enthusiasm. 

“May will be tired and wanting her tea,” she added, quickly 
gathering up her reticule and umbrella; “so I must hurry home. 
But,” pausing at the door, “of course you promise faithfully not 
to breathe a syllable of what I have told you in the deepest 
confidence ? ” 

“My dear! Notaword! Though wild horses dragged me to 
death!” 

Amid these reassuring protestations Miss Theresa Pilcher took 
a hasty departure. 


Cuaprter II. 


Mr. Cooper was paying a round of professional visits on the 
genteel of Cheriton, and his road took him past Ivy Cottage. 

He hesitated as he reached the little iron gate, and had almost 
passed it when the sound of voices reached him through an open 
window. He paused, and then turning abruptly, strode up the 
narrow path and vigorously tapped with the shining brass knocker. 
It is worthy of honourable mention that Miss Pilcher’s servants 
never kept a visitor waiting, and the clergyman soon found 
himself in the little dim, shabbily-furnished drawing-room, with 
its veneer of peacock’s feathers and Japanese fans. 

A small fire burned on the hearth, and close into it, her great 
felt and fur-lined boots resting on the fender, sat a gaunt old lady. 
She sat on a stiff, high-backed chair, which seemed to set off her 
unusual length of limb. Her bony hands were crossed on her 
knees, her scowling brows were contracted over the distinctive 
Pilcher nose, and she gave no sign that she was aware of the 
clergyman’s entrance. Old Miss Pilcher had made many a brave 
heart quail, and even the present visitor experienced some sen- 
sation of embarrassment as he stood in the middle of the room, 
where the maid-servant had left him unnoticed and unaddressed. 

At length, summoning up his courage, he advanced to the fire- 
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place, and holding out his broad hand, cried cheerily: “ Well, Miss 
Pilcher, how d’ye do! And how are you to-day ?” 

The old lady turned her glaring eyes on him, looked him up and 
down for a minute or two, and then said sharply: “I’m not deaf, 
young man.” 

The “ young man ” addressed became instantly conscious of the 
fact that he had spoken in a voice unnecessarily loud, and blushed 
confusedly. But he continued bravely enough: 

“No, no, I know that. But I’m afraid I’ve got a loud voice— 
you must forgive me. Still, it’s useful enough in church, you know.” 

Miss Pilcher seemed to turn this speech over and over in her 
mind. She scowled still more severely, raked out the bottom bar 
of the grate with the toe of her huge boot, and finally turning on 
him once more, ejaculated, apparently as the outcome of her 
meditation : “ All your righteousness is but as filthy rags.” 

Poor Mr. Cooper, quite overcome by the suddenness and un- 
provokedness of the charge, remained speechless and unhappy till 
the door opened, and Miss Theresa entered. 

“Indeed, I’m glad to see you,” he cried, springing up in a 
relieved manner, and grasping her hand warmly. “I dropped in to 
see how you were all getting on. How's your aunt?” with a 
gesture in the direction of that terrible old lady. ‘She doesn’t 
seem very bright to-day.” 

“Qh,I think she’s all right—aren’t you, aunt?” laying a 
hand on Miss Pilcher’s shoulder. But no answer whatever was 
vouchsafed. 

Miss Theresa exchanged a glance of intelligence with Mr. 
Cooper, and then, “Sit down again, won’t you?” she said blandly. 
“ And tell us how you are, and what you have been doing.” 

The clergyman reseated himself promptly enough and entered 
into friendly conversation. 

Now Miss Theresa Pilcher was the musician of Cheriton, 
and the locum-tenens possessed a hearty and pleasant baritone 
of his own, and was besides interested in everything musical, 
so that the two had always plenty of matter in common for talk 
and discussion, Then Miss Theresa had been practising some of 
the clergyman’s accompaniments, and he “ positively must try” 
how they went together. Mr. Cooper was nothing loth and 
sang song after song with much spirit, although at the first sound 
of his music Miss Pilcher senior had gathered herself up and 
stalked, as hastily as age and infirmity would admit, from the 
room. But they did not lack audience, for as the old lady left 
May entered, her bright young face aglow with pleasure. Curled 
up in her great-aunt’s chair she sat applauding and criticizing with 
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the candour and decision of youth. It was refreshing in this house- 
hold of large noses and lank forms for the eye to have something 
soft and round and young to rest upon. And May was certainly 
soft and round and young, with fair hair twisted up and hanging 
down round her child-face, her simple frock scarcely reaching the 
slim ankle. 

So Mr. Cooper stayed singing and hearing Miss Theresa and 
May sing till it had grown quite dark, and then became suddenly 
aware that it was half-past six, and his boys would be waiting tea 
for him. 

“Good-bye! May; your voice is as sweet asa lark’s! Thanks, 
Miss Theresa, a thousand thanks for this delightful afternoon!” 
he cried enthusiastically, grasping the elder lady’s hand as he 
hurried away. 

And the good man never noticed how she blushed, and drew 
her hand gently from his friendly hold. 
* * * 7 * * 

Late that night Mr. Cooper sat by his study-fire smoking his 
pipe. The boys had been long in bed, and the clergyman had 
only his own thoughts for companions. Yet they must have been 
pleasant ones, for a smile played round his good-natured mouth, 
and he had an air of content for which even fire, slippers, and a 
pipe could not have altogether accounted. 

The church-clock struck twelve, and Mr. Cooper roused and 
stretched himself with a prolonged yawn, knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, and became suddenly conscious of the rush of 
hurrying footsteps in the street without, and the noise of confused 
voices. 

He listened for a few moments and fancied he distinguished 
the sound of distant shouting and screaming. What could be 
going on? It was the work of a few moments to thrust his feet 
again into his muddy boots, seize his hat, and noiselessly let 
himself out. 

Directly he reached the street, he tilted straight into a carter’s 
lad, who was running full speed past, carrying a couple of buckets 
in his hands. 

“What's up?” cried the clergyman. But the lad hurried on, 
only calling breathlessly over his shoulder: “ Miss Pilcher’s . . . 
a-fire...” 

“Miss Pilcher’s ... a-fire...!” Mr. Cooper did not wait 
another moment. Up the village street he ran, his long legs 
carrying him swiftly over the ground, the dark night something 
lightened by a glare that he now observed against the sky. The 
village street was full of sudden twists and turns, and one of 
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these brought him abruptly in view of the burning house. He 
saw in a moment that it was not the main building that was on 
fire, but a side wing, which stood further back from the road. A 
dense crowd of terrified villagers blocked the way, and the flames, 
which were evidently making rapid progress, licked and enwrapped 
the slight walls with their greedy tongues. 

As he came in sight of all this, a slim young figure in 
fluttering white suddenly appeared at the topmost window of 
the burning wing, evidently standing on the broad sill. Then a 
well-known shrill young voice ran through the noise of crashing 
timber and hissing water. 

“Hold the blanket tight!” it cried. “I’m going to jump 
now.” 

Good God! Were they all mad? Ina moment of agonised 
frenzy, Mr. Cooper saw that the men to whom she called were 
not even near the spot where she must fall. With an almost 
superhuman effort he had hurled the crowd on one side, had 
sprung forward, and in another instant had caught May Hardy in 
his strong arms. 

A deafening cheer went up from the crowd, but the clergyman 
heeded it not. He was turning the little pale face up to the 
light of the burning house, and was carefully, tenderly wrapping 
the half-fainting girl in his coat as he carried her to a place of 
shelter. 

Having delivered her over to the kindly care of Mrs. Partington, 
whose house adjoined, he hurried back to the scene of confusion, 
his face looking drawn and hard in comparison with its usual 
genial expression. He had no eyes for the comicality of the 
scene, which, now that all danger to life was over, must certainly 
under ordinary circumstances have struck him. Old Miss Pilcher, 
a heavy black bonnet surmounting her night-cap, and her gaunt 
form wrapped in an extraordinary medley of shawls and cloaks, 
was striding about, forgetful of her alleged infirmities, gesticu- 
lating, scolding, and directing. Miss Theresa had slipped a 
sealskin coat over a petticoat, and her bare feet were thrust into 
woollen slippers. But Mr. Cooper marked none of this. On the 
contrary, when the flames began to die and the crowd to decrease, 
he approached her and took her hand with an air of seriousness, 
even solemnity. 

“ Miss Theresa, let us thank God together,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘“ What might not this night have brought to us!” 

“ Dear Mr. Cooper . . . it is you who have saved us,” responded 
the lady brokenly. ‘ How can I ever repay you... what can I 
give you. . .?” 
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Was she right, or was it only the mocking wind that whispered, 
answering: “ Your all?” 


Cuapter III. 


A wEEK had passed since the fire at Ivy Cottage. 

Workmen were busy repairing the damaged wing, and things 
seemed to go on in Cheriton much the same as of old, to all save— 
Miss Theresa Pilcher. 

She had so often mentally re-acted the scene between herself 
and Mr. Cooper on that dreadful night, that its vague outlines 
had at last assumed definite proportions, and she felt fully assured 
that now the clergyman had thrown off all concealment, and was 
confessedly her avowed suitor. His stay in Cheriton was 
hastening to an end. Why then did he not come and make 
still more sure of his charming fair? These were disturbing 
cogitations. 

Certainly he had called the day after the fire to enquire for the 
ladies’ nerves, and more particularly for those of May Hardy. 
But that incorrigible tom-boy had met him with such evidence of 
good spirits and unshattered nervous system, that he had straight- 
way carried her off on a holly-picking expedition with himself and 
his nephews. 

And Miss Theresa had not seen him since. 

Under these circumstances she deemed it advisable to call once 
more and take counsel with her friend Laura Partington. 

That good soul had been considerably taken aback, not to say 
“flustered,” by this definite demand, not for sympathy only, but for 
practical advice. It was long before she could think of anything 
to say. But after Miss Theresa had sat for a couple of hours 
explaining the situation, and suggesting various plans for her 
friend in turn to suggest to her, a scheme, the boldness of 
which must surely have been the outcome of fear, flashed 
upon her. 

It was this scheme which was now being carried into execution, 
and it was this process which attracted so large a crowd of little 
village boys and girls round Miss Pilcher’s house. 

Close up to the gate was drawn the sole vehicle of Cheriton, a 
building of large dimensions on unsafe-looking wheels, and 
reached by a short iron ladder. 

The very driver seemed to experience a shock as the door of 
Ivy Cottage opened, and old Miss Pilcher, wrapped in a long 
brown cloak, and leaning on Miss Theresa’s arm, came slowly out. 
May followed, carrying her great-aunt’s formidable stick and an 
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armful of shawls, her eyes full of curiosity and amusement. 

With some difficulty the old Jady was hoisted into the carriage, 

the door was shut, and the order given to “ drive to the Vicarage.” 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Cooper and his two nephews had just sat down to the 
discussion of roast mutton and onion sauce, when the maid-servant 
burst into the room, with an expression of alarm on her features. 

“Please, sir, it’s old Miss Pilcher!” she gasped; “and she’s 
waiting to see you in the study.” 

“Qld Miss Pilcher!” echoed the clergyman. Then, appealing 
to the boys: “Surely she must be mistaken? Why, until the 
night of the fire old Miss Pilcher had not been out of the house for 
fifteen years.” Then suddenly becoming anxious: “I hope it’s 
nothing wrong! Ihope May . . . Ihavealways been afraid .. . 
though she is so brave . . . such a dreadful shock . . .” And he 
rose and hurried from the room. 

There, standing in the middle of the study, was old Miss Pilcher, 
and at sight of her the clergyman’s alarm altered in nature, and 
became more immediately personal. A thick knitted veil, which 
fell half-way over her face, by no means lessened the usual terrors 
of her appearance ; and as he advanced she lifted her knotted stick, 
and pointing it at him, exclaimed, in a deep and hollow voice: 
“Young man! Be sure your sin has found you out.” 

No one ever knew what followed, for at this juncture Mr. Cooper 
wisely closed the door and faced the enemy alone. 

The encounter lasted a good half-hour, and when at length the 
study-door reopened, it was almost impossible to decide on which 
side lay victory. Both combatants wore an air of triumph, 
curiously tempered by defeat. Only this was certainly ascertain- 
able: that old Miss Pilcher hobbled briskly from the house, 
disdaining all offers of assistance, and reiterating, in tones which 
reached the far-off kitchen and made the very tea-cups on the 
dresser to tremble and resound, “ Never—never!” that Mr. 
Cooper returned to his spoiled dinner with a strangely dogged 
look on his genial face, and was so silent, not to say gloomy, that 
the boys soon went off and left him alone. 


* * * * * * 


Nevertheless the clergyman got his own way, as those broad- 
shouldered, loud-voiced, good-tempered, big hand and footed men 
always do. And when he left Cheriton the following month, he 
carried off his pretty little bride with him. 

What diplomacy he used to gain his ends has never quite been 
decided. It is conjectured, however, that old Miss Pilcher’s 
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malicious triumph over her niece in some way softened her heart 
and made her more amenable. It is known, also, that Mr. Cooper 
called on Mrs. Partington and completely won over that amiable 
and romantic soul to his cause. 

“ And I never can imagine what could have put such ridiculous 
ideas into poor dear Theresa’s head,” she says, discussing the 
subject with a few select friends, 

















All for my love. 


LauncH me a golden argosy, 
Hoist me the silver sails; 

Lend me thy waves, thou dancing sea, 
Waft me, ye fav'ring gales. 

Go tell the night her stars to light, 
The moon to stoop and shine, 

Because my love hath sent for me, 
Because my love is mine! 


Fell me the mighty cedar tree, 
Build me a palace fair, 

Deck it with gold and ivory, 
Hang it with arras rare. 

Fling wide the gates that front the sea, 
And let the clarions play, 

Because the day hath dawned for me, 
My love is mine for aye! 


Go bid the nightingales to sing, 
The pearly fountains play, 

A melody of love by night, 
A dream of night by day. 

Tell ye the world it draw not near, 
Tell ye the hills and sea, 

The glory of my life is here, 
My love hath come to me! 
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A Visit to the Grande Chartreuse. 





Twicr within the last twelvemonth has it been my good fortune 
to visit the famous Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, in the 
Dauphiny Alps, one of the few religious houses respected by the 
shameless bands of adventurers whose hands have laid so 
heavily upon France for the last few years. The main reason why 
the Grande Chartreuse has escaped thus far the interdict placed 
upon it during the first Revolution is said to be, that the Govern- 
ment derives such a large profit from the tax on the liqueurs, 
yellow and green, manufactured by the Monastery, that it has not, 
in the condition to which the Republic has reduced the finances of 
France, cared to sacrifice this source of revenue. This one can 
readily believe: for if the monks had been expelled, the manufacture 
of. the liqueur would necessarily have been transferred to Italy, 
Switzerland, England, or whatever other country the confraternity 
might have selected. And, while speaking of this subject, let me 
add that the secret for the making of the liqueur is not buried, as 
report would have us believe, under the high altar of the Monastery 
chapel ;} and that the liqueur is not made at the Monastery itself, 
but at a distillery in the valley below, though some of the ingredients 
are herbs gathered upon the mountain side, some of them by the 
monks when they are taking exercise. That the manufacture 
of the Chartreuse liqueur has of late years been a source of con- 
siderable profit to the Monastery I do not for one moment question ; 
but it does not in any way affect the life and habits of the monks, 
who still cling to the severe rules which have been observed in 
Carthusian houses since St. Bruno founded the order, and who lead 
as purely spiritual an existence as is compatible with the weakness 
and the liability to temptation of frail mortality. 

I have thought that, however much may have been written before 
as to the history of the Carthusian order and the rules by which it is 
governed, a description of a day and night passed at the “ mother 
house ”—the maison-mere, as the French call it—will be of interest 
to English readers, for, so far as my memory serves me, the enter- 
prising Special Correspondent, who has by this time been nearly 
everywhere and described nearly everything, has overlooked the 
Grande Chartreuse. Perhaps it is too near home; whereas if it had 
been in the fastnesses of the Andes, or in some cleft of the Himalayas, 
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we should have been told all about it. It is only by comparison, how- 
ever, that the Grande Chartreuse can be described as easy of access; 
for though the railway soon brings one to Grenoble or Chambéry, 
according as to whether one comes from the south or from the north, 
the intervening distance, though not great, is of such a nature that it 
cannot be covered under five hours. I should strongly recommend all 
who can do so to make Chambéry, rather than Grenoble, their starting- 
point ; and the best way to go to work would be to sleep overnight at 
Aix-les-Bains or Chambéry itself, and start for the Monastery the next 
morning, the cost, according as to whether there is a horse or a pair, 
being two or three pounds. It was from Chambéry that Queen Victoria, 
when staying at Aix-les-Bains last year, would have driven to La 
Grande Chartreuse, if her visit, all the preparations for which were 
made, had taken place ; and it would have been a strange coincidence if 
she had gone up to see it, as the first Carthusian monastery we have 
seen in England since the Reformation had just been opened. The 
Queen, however, shrunk from the fatigues of so long a drive, 
especially as from the village of St. Laurent-du-Pont up to the 
Monastery she would have been obliged to exchange her own horses 
for those of the country. But this she might have consented to, 
if it had been possible to pass the night at La Grande Chartreuse, 
opposite to which is a small house, kept by sisters of mercy from 
Grenoble, for the reception of ladies who come up the mountain to 
see the Monastery. Within its gates, no woman, except a princess 
of the French reigning house, is admitted unless by a special brief 
from the Pope; and this rule is so strictly interpreted, that when the 
Comtesse de Paris a few years ago accompanied her husband, the 
Father-superior would not take it upon himself to admit her, glad 
as he doubtless would have been to receive her as the wife of 
his sovereign. The only lady who has seen the Monastery of late 
years is the Empress of Brazil, who brought a Papal brief with her 
from Rome ; and it is needless to say that if the Queen had carried 
out her intention of visiting the Grande Chartreuse, the Pope would 
have been only too pleased to provide her with the necessary 
talisman. 

A story is tok of George Sand, the famous novelist, having 
endeavoured to gain admittance with some friends, dressed, of course, 
as was her wont, in male attire; but of being recognised by the 
janitor, who politely observed: “Pardon, Monsieur, les dames 
n’entrent pas.” 

The exclusion of females, not only from the Monastery but from 
the domain attached to it, has been absolute from the very first ; as 
soon after the foundation of the Monastery, St. Hugh, Bishop of 
Grenoble, addressed a letter to the inhabitants of his diocese, en- 
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joining them not to hunt, shoot, or feed cattle upon the land attached 
to the Monastery, and also forbidding “all women to enter the 
property of the brethren, who, in their desire to please God, seek to 
avoid the world and its stir.” So inflexible was the rule that the 
General of the order refused in the Thirteenth century to allow 
Princess Beatrice of Savoy, the widow of Raymond of Provence, to 
be buried in the church of the Monastery, though she had offered, in 
the event of this permission being accorded her, to make over all 
her property—which was very considerable—in the diocese of 
Grenoble. The prohibition, as I have said, still exists as regards 
the inside of the Monastery, but ladies are allowed to walk round 
about and tell the towers thereof; while in the months between May 
and October the house occupied by the Sisters of Mercy, which was 
formerly the infirmary, affords accommodation to those whose 
relatives are passing the night in the Monastery. Close beside this 
house is a chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Salette, where is held a 
daily celebration of mass, at which women are allowed to be 
present. 

Returning from this digression, which the mention of the Queen’s 
visit suggested, I think that the best way in which I can assist any 
whom the perusal of this article should tempt to visit the Grande 
Chartreuse, is to describe how I went there myself, and what I saw 
while there. As to the impression which the visit may leave upon 
the mind and feelings of those who go there, that must of course 
vary very much ; but I would say this: that if you wish to see the 
Grande Chartreuse properly, and to form a perfectly unbiassed opinion 
of the place, you must go there absolutely alone. A travelling 
companion, however congenial in tastes, if he or she does not alter 
the whole aspect of the place, at least diverts your thoughts to a 
certain extent, and is—if I may use the comparison—as much out 
of place as in some grand church or cathedral, the majestic silence of 
which is one of its chief charms. The strain on the attention is not 
by any means too great, as the road from Chambéry to St. Laurent- 
du-Pont, an interesting village at the foot of the mountain, is most 
picturesque, part of it having been made as recently as the beginning 
of this century by Napoleon, when he marched from Cannes to 
Grenoble and Lyons upon his return from the Island of Elba. 

St. Laurent-du-Pont is a straggling village grouped around a 
Benedictine priory now in ruins, and it contains nothing worth 
notice, except a large church built by the Carthusians about thirty 
years ago, in the place of a very ancient one burnt down in that year. 
St. Laurent-du-Pont is the entrance gate, as it were, to the mountain 
in which the Grande Chartreuse is situated, and visitors from all parts 
converge there before making the ascent. The road from St. Laurent 
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to the Monastery is so striking, that no pen can do justice to its 
savage and solitary splendour. There is only just room between the 
two mountains which have been cleft asunder for the noisy torrent | 
which comes down with headlong force into the plain and for the 
road—the roundings of which have so often been altered during the 
last five hundred years—which skirts it. The distance from St. 
Laurent to the Monastery is not very great—about six miles—but the 
ascent is very steep, and one must allow five hours for the whole 
journey from Chambéry. Assuming that the reader would wish to 
pass the night in the Monastery, the best plan would be to leave 
Chambéry about one o'clock, so as to reach the Monastery in ample 
time for the seven o'clock supper. The Brethren allow the horses to 
be put up in the stables of the Monastery, and the driver is also 
provided for there, so one is saved all trouble upon that score. 

I will not commit the common fault of saying that the ascent from 
St. Laurent is beautiful beyond my powers of description, and of 
then attempting to describe it; but I may just remark that the 
overhanging rocks; with their dark fringes of pines which seem to be 
suspended in mid air, the murmur of the waters in the depths be- 
low, and the sighing of the wind as it sweeps down the ravine, lead 
us very appropriately to the solitude which St. Bruno selected for the 
resting-place of himself and his faithful companions just eight 
hundred years ago. I may add, too, that just after leaving St. 
Laurent, one passes the ironworks which for a long period were the 
property of the Carthusians, but which now belong to a company. 
In the Middle ages, the iron made at the Fourvoirie, as these works 
are called, was regarded as the best in the whole of the Dauphiny, 
and fetched a higher price than any other mark in the Lyons 
market ; so sound was the workmanship of the good monks known 
to be. A little further, upon the other side of the road, and before 
the valley has narrowed into a ravine, is the distillery at which the 
liqueur is made ; and this is under the control of a lay-brother, the 
men employed being ordinary labourers. No difficulty will be 
experienced in obtaining leave to go over this distillery, but it 
presents no feature of special interest. 

We will assume that the visitor has reached the summit of the 
ascent, where a road branches off to a village upon the other slope of 
the mountain. From that point a drive of about half a mile, nearly 
upon the level, though very circuitous, will bring him to the 
Monastery, which is not visible till you are close upon it, as itis built 
under the shadow of a great rock which protects it from the 
northerly winds. ‘The aspect of the Monastery is not particularly 
imposing, for though the site is very striking and even weird, the 
buildings have no architectural pretensions, but are, upon the contrary, 
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rather straggling and irregular. The daylight was fading away 
when I reached my journey’s end, and leaving the carriage at the 
lower end of the Monastery, I walked about fifty yards to the main 
entrance, and rang the bell, which was answered by one of the lay- 
brothers who is told off to keep the porter’s lodge. 

Accustomed as the Monastery is to receive the visits of strangers,— 
there are sometimes as many as two hundred in a single evening 
during the summer,—I had no need to say upon what errand I had 
come, and I was at once conducted by the “ frere-portier ”—to give 
him his proper title—to the reception room, where another lay- 
brother took me in charge, and told me that I was welcome to the 
Monastery, but that the duration of the visit was always limited to 
forty-eight hours. As I was né& intending to remain more than one 
night, this regulation did not in any way affect me, and the long 
drive had given me such an appetite, that I was not sorry to hear 
that supper was about to be served. The little luggage which I had 
brought with me had already been taken to the cell which was 
assigned to me, though “cell” is in truth rather a misleading name 
to give to what is in reality a very passable bedroom. There was 
no carpet on the floor, it is true; but when one has travelled much, 
one learns to regard carpets as luxuries which can easily be dispensed 
with, and in other respects the rooms provided for visitors contain 
every accommodation which one requires. Looking round it as I 
washed my hands before going down to supper, I found that it 
contained a good bedstead, a large table, and an ample cupboard, 
inside which the lay-brother who escorted me shewed me some plates 
containing biscuits, apples and raisins, together with bottles of 
yellow and green Chartreuse, which, he added, “are at your disposal, 
should you feel faint during the night.” One thing the bedroom 
did not contain, this being a looking-glass; and I found that none of 
them are to be seen in the Monastery, because they are supposed to 
minister towards vanity. But a looking-glass, like a carpet, is not 
indispensable to comfort, especially when one has reached an age at 
which regard for outward appearances should be waning, and I went 
down to supper with the feeling that my lines were cast in pleasant 
places. 

I was of course aware that animal food, or meat, to use the 
more colloquial expression, was not provided, even for strangers ; 
but there must be something wrong with the appetite of the man 
who cannot make a hearty and satisfying meal off the fare 
provided for him at the Grande Chartreuse. Eggs, tinned lobster, 
rice, vegetables and fruit of various kinds might become monotonous 
by repetition, but the keen mountain air gives them a wonderful 
relish, while there is plenty of table wine, and at the end of the meal 
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chartreuse at discretion. The meal was served in one of the several 
refectories set apart for strangers, of whom, however, there were only 
two besides myself that evening: one a barrister who had a brother 
among the monks, the other a young priest from Brittany, who had 
come up on what was to him a pilgrimage. It was not much more 
than eight o'clock when our supper was over, and the lay-brother 
offered to show us back to our rooms, though, as he was careful to 
explain, we were not expected to go to bed at once unless we wished 
todo so. The two other visitors had already spent a night in the 
Monastery, and he had no need, therefore, to ask them whether they 
wished to attend the midnight service in the chapel. But, assuming 
that as an Englishman I was a Protestant, he put the question to me 
with some diffidence. As I told him at once, one of the main reasons 
which had attracted me to the Grande Chartreuse was my desire, 
Protestant though I was, to attend this service of which I had read 
so often; and he then informed me that it would begin at eleven 
o'clock, and that in case I should have fallen off to sleep and not hear 
the chapel-bell, I should be warned half an hour beforehand, 

He then conducted me to my room, and here let me confess to a 
device which some may call sly, though I prefer to regard it as 
merely diplomatic. I am an inveterate—I do not say an excessive 
—smoker; and while upon the one hand I would not for the world 
have lighted my pipe in the Monastery, not even in my own room, 
without leave, upon the other hand the prospect of having to forego 
it made me very uncomfortable. I could not muster up courage to 
ask the lay-brother outright whether I might smoke; but while he 
was conversing with me, I somewhat ostentatiously took my pipe and 
tobacco out of my bag, and then put them on toa shelf. He either 
guessed what my feelings were, or else was anxious to put me at my 
ease, for he at once told me that I might smoke in my cell, if I kept 
the door closed, to my heart’s content. The intimation, I do not 
seek to deny, was a very welcome one, and the lay-brother once more 
directed my attention to the fact of the cupboard containing refresh- 
ment, solid and liquid, for use during the night. It was little more 
than half-past eight when he left me, and the service in the chapel 
did not begin until eleven. But two hours and a half are soon gone 
when one is left to such meditations as a first visit to this solitary 
house of contemplation and prayer must inevitably give rise. Silence 
the most absolute reigned in the vast building, and for upwards of an 
hour I did not hear even a door open or shut. Once I caught the 
sound of footsteps passing along the corridor or gallery upon which 
the rooms set apart for visitors open, but this was all, until at half- 
past ten the chapel-bell began to ring. My readers are doubtless 
aware that the Carthusians have a service every night of the year, 
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which lasts about three hours, beginning at eleven or thereabouts, 
according to the hour of vespers. The invariable rule is that 
the bell begins to ring five hours after vespers, and there is an 
interval of one hour between this and the commencement of service. 
This interval is employed by the monks in prayer in their cells, and 
is known as “ Les Veilles,” while a peculiarity of their rules is that 
they are enjoined to pray during this interval for the deliverance of 
the Holy Places from the power of the infidel. 

The service itself is very striking. The visitor, provided with a 
candle, has to find his way down a long passage to a door which leads 
toan upper gallery overlooking the nave and choir ; and there is little 
difficulty about this when the Monastery has a large number of 
visitors, all eager to assist at this remarkable service. But in my 
case it was very different, for there were only two other strangers in 
the building besides myself, and their cells were some way from mine. 
I remembered, however, the careful injunctions of the lay-brother, 
beginning: the first to the right, the second to the left, and so on, 
and after a few minutes found myself in the gallery from which the 
service may be seen. As to following it, Catholics themselves, 
having no books to guide them, and unable to hear more than a word 
here and there of the voices lifted in prayer and praise, are unable to 
do so; but the scene is a very impressive one, for one can only just 
discern in the dim light of the choir, athwart the interstices of the 
heavy screen which separates it from the nave, the outlines of the 
white robes worn by the monks, there being only one lamp to every 
three lecterns upon which the books of chant are placed. This 
service lasts for two and a half, or even three hours, summer and 
winter alike. The cold must be piercing in the winter months, for 
even in the latter part of April, which was the date of my first visit, 
it seemed to rise up from the stone pavement, and pierce the very 
marrow of one’s bones. Yet the Fathers are in this chapel till two in 
the morning, day after day, week after week, year after year; and 
they have to recite a few prayers to the Virgin upon returning to 
their cells, and be in the chapel for what in the English Church 
would be called “ Early Celebration,” at six o’clock. In other words, 
the only sleep they can get is from seven to about ten in the evening, 
and from about half-past two to half-past five in the morning, the 
rigour of this being increased by the fact that they do not, except 
when ill, undress, sleeping in their clothes all the year round. 

I felt the cold so much that I returned to my rcom before the 
service was over, and slept as soundly as a boy just home from school 
until eight o’clock, at which hour the lay-brother who had been 
told off to attend me came in with some coffee and milk, and bread 


and butter, and put upon the table the two bottles of Chartreuse to 
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which, let me add, I had not had recourse during the night. He 
told me that as a general rule coffee was not served in the Monastery. 
The monks themselves did not partake of it—not because the rules 
of the order forbade them from doing so, but because the making of 
it gave a great deal of trouble, and during the summer season, when 
the visitors were so numerous, it would be impossible to carry about 
coffee to all their cells. But when they can oblige their guests, the 
lay-brothers are only too glad to do so, and as I had answered 
“coffee,” when asked what I took in the morning, it was brought 
to me. -And very good it was, too, the milk being that of the cows 
kept at the Monastery ; for the monks, deprived of meat and, for six 
months of the year, of butter and cheese also, take milk in various 
forms. 

As it was my intention to get back to Chambéry that afternoon, 
I lost no time in asking for an interview with the Pére-General, 
and for permission to go over the Monastery. That the latter would 
be accorded me I did not doubt, but I confess that I was agreeably 
surprised when informed that Dom Anselme Marie Bruniaux, who 
is the sixty-fourth General of the order since St. Bruno, would give 
me an audience. It was but a short one, though it lasted long 
enough for me to succeed in convincing Dom Anselme that I was 
not, as he had been given to understand, a scout sent from Aix-les- 
Bains to pave the way for the Queen’s visit, but that, being 
within reach of this famous Monastery, of which I had read so much 
and had heard such striking accounts, I had availed myself of the 
opportunity to come and see it for myself. I told Dom Anselme, 
moreover, that I should probably write some account of the 
Monastery and of the way in which the monks spend their lives, 
and asked his leave to take notes of what I saw. This was at once 
granted, and Dom Anselme placed me in charge of the Father who 
acts as secretary to him, and through whose kindness I was able to 
see the whole establishment. 

I need not say anything about the refectories in which strangers 
take their meals, nor the rooms in which they sleep, except that the 
former were used as chapter-rooms by the priors when they held 
their annual meetings at the Grande Chartreuse, and the latter as 
bedrooms. The chapel of the monastery does not present any 
features of special interest. Its construction dates from the early 
part of the fourteenth century, and it is a rather plain building, 
with a somewhat striking altar-piece representing the Virgin holding 
her Child in her arms, while He is regarding St. Bruno, the founder 
of the Order, St. John the Baptist, who is the patron saint of the 
Monastery, and two other saints. There are fifty-two carved stalls 
in the choir for the monks, and there are separate stalls for the 
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lay-brothers, who are, despite their ordination, regarded as lay- 
men. 

From the chapel a gallery named the Allée des Cartes—because 
it contained, until the Revolution laid its rude hand upon them, 
pictures representing most of the old Carthusian houses—leads to 
the Chapter House, where the Chapter-General holds its annual 
meeting, and which contains, in addition to a fine statue of St. 
Bruno, portraits of the fifty first Generals of the Order. Some of 
these portraits are very poor works of art, but they are supposed 
to be faithful likenesses, most of them having been done from life. 
Into the functions of the Chapter I need not enter, and will go on 
to speak of the cells in which the monks pass nearly the whole of 
their lives. These are approached, as one comes out of the Chapter 
House, and open on to what is called the Grand Cloister, a gallery 
705 feet long and lighted by 113 windows. This is longer 
than the Roman basilica of St. Peter's and it combines three 
distinct orders of architecture, for the Grand Cloister was not 
built all of a piece, the first part having been erected as far back as 
1132, after an avalanche had destroyed the existing monastery. 
Opening on to the cloister are the cells in which the monks spend 
their lives, and over each is some such inscription as: “O beata 
solitudo, o sola beatitudo!’’ The cells are all exactly alike, and a 
description of one will do for all. That which I inspected was 
occupied by a young Englishman, the son of a Suffolk clergyman, 
who had gone over to the Church of Rome, and who himself had 
felt the vocation for a contemplative life. He had only been one 
or two years at the Grande Chartreuse, but there was upon his face 
that contentment which, as St. Augustine says, comes up from the 
heart to the countenance and tells of a mind at peace with itself. 
There are two storeys to the cell, upon the ground floor being a 
room for cutting and storing wood, and another with a lathe and 
carpenter's bench. Upon a level with these, but in the open air of 
course, is a small garden ; for the Carthusian rule is that the monks 
should seek relaxation and exercise by gardening, carpentering, and 
so forth, rather than by walking. This is very wise, I think, for 
the mind is always more or less upon the stretch when one is walking, 
whereas in gardening and carpentering one can exercise the body 
and at the same time must direct one’s thoughts into an entirely 
new chanrel, Upon the floor above, which is reached by a narrow 
flight of steps, is the room in which the monk lives. It is divided 
into two by a wooden partition, but the first room is merely 
furnished with a table and a chair, and it is here that he takes 
his single meal. For though the monks are allowed a little 
bread and wine in the evening—except at the great feasts— 
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they have only one meal a day, and that, with neither meat 
nor any of the luxurious dishes, which good Catholics partake 
of with a good conscience upon fast days, is but a modest one. 
The inner room contains a bed, which is enclosed in an alcove, and is 
not unlike those with wooden skirting to the sides often met with in 
old Dutch houses, and it is outside this bed, which is innocent of 
sheets or pillow-cases, that the monk takes his rest. In former times 
there were shutters to the bed, so that in cold weather the occupant 
could pull them to, but this being deemed unhealthy, they were 
removed, and a couple of blankets are now provided. The room has 
no other furniture save a washstand, but in an inner recess there is a 
writing-table, with some book-shelves over it, and this is literally all, 
excepting of course a crucifix over the bed and another over the 
writing-table. The food is passed in through an aperture in the door 
before the ground floor, as the monks of La Grande Chartreuse only 
take their meal in the common refectory upon Sundays and certain 
high festivals, and when they do so no conversation takes place, a 
lay-brother reading from a lectern in the gallery which overlooks 
the refectory verses from the Bible or a chapter from one of the 
Fathers of the Church. Upon Sunday evenings, each monk comes 
to the door of the refectory, and asks as a beggar in the name of 
Christ for alms, the lay-brother giving him a piece of bread and 
saying: “ Requiescat in pace.” This refectory, built in 1371, was 
restored in 1494 by the liberality of Margaret of York, widow of 
Charles-the-Bold ; and among other English princes who have been 
benefactors of La Grande Chartreuse, I may mention, Cardinal 
Henry of Lancaster, who rebuilt part of the Monastery in 1444 ; 
Edward III., who had contributed towards the restoration of the 
church in 1371; Henry II., who assigned to the Grande Chartreuse 
in 1185 a perpetual (?) income upon the English Exchequer, and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, who confirmed this gift a few years afterwards. 

The library of the Monastery is a very handsome room, containing 
now about 8000 volumes of books, all of which are of course more 
or less directly connected with ecclesiastical subjects ; but the valuable 
manuscripts which had been accumulating there for three or four 
centuries, though not destroyed at the Revolution, were transferred 
to Grenoble and are now in the library of that town. The archives, 
which were kept in a separate room, were made away with, and either 
destroyed or dispersed, among them being several historical documents 
of the highest interest, including a history of all the houses of the 
Carthusian Order in eighteen folio volumes. Passing from the 
library to the cemetery, I was shown in a narrow passage a portrait 
which struck me as being very like the great Cardinal Richelieu, and 
it is not surprising that the resemblance should be so marked, for the 
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portrait is that of his elder brother Dom Alphonse Louis Duplessis, 
who, being appointed Bishop of Lugon in his youth, declined the 
post and took the vow at La Grande Chartreuse, where he remained 
nearly twenty years. He was then Prior of Bonpas, near Avignon, and 
ultimately became Archbishop of Aix, then of Lyons, Cardinal and 
Grand Almoner of France. He always regretted that he had been 
taken from his solitude in the Dauphiny mountains, and declared at 
his death that he would rather have died upon “the bed of Dom 
Alphonse than upon that of a Cardinal.” It was upon his declining 
to accept the see of Lugon that Henri IV. offered it to his younger 
brother, the celebrated Armand de Richelieu. 

It is in keeping with the train of thought which the interesting 
circuit of the Monastery evokes that the visit should terminate 
with a look at the cemetery in which the monks who have passed 
away are laid to rest. It is within the Monastery, and is surrounded 
upon three sides by the walls of the library and the chapel, the 
dimensions of it being so small that one can hardly believe that it 
contains beneath its surface the remains of so many generations. But 
in the first place, the life led by the Carthusians, severe as it is, is a 
very healthy one, and nearly all the monks attain a great age. In 
the second place, “earth to earth” is a precept literally complied 
with, for the defunct are placed in the grave with their white robe 
as their winding sheet and with no coffin to retard the process of 
dissolution. A plain wooden cross witheut any inscription marks 
the spot where they are laid to rest, the only exception being for the 
Generals of the Order, at the head of whose grave is placed a stone 
cross. 

And so terminated my first visit to the Grande Chartreuse, and 
the impression which it made upon me, deep though it was, seemed 
to be strengthened rather than weakened by a second visit made 
under different circumstances a few months later. It would be 
difficult for the most sceptical and critical mind to suggest that the 
strangers who visit the Monastery are a source of profit to it, as I 
paid—and that is the usual rate, of course—four francs for my 
night’s lodging, my supper, and my breakfast, this sum including 
chartreuse ad libitum and the accommodation of my coachman and his 
horses. There is not much to be got out of this, though the 
manufacture of the liqueur doubtless results in a considerable profit 
for the Monastery. But what is gained in this way goes in good 
works, for the expenditure of the monks upon themselves is very 
small. It can surely cost even the most hardened cynic little to 
admit that these men—few of whom, it may be remembered, come 
here, as we have been told, to seek a refuge from a world in which 
they have met with crosses and disappointments—are actuated by 
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unselfish and generous motives, and that they are seeking to work 
out their own salvation, and to forward that of others, in the way 
which seems best to them. This is not the place in which to discuss 
the mysterious question as to when and how prayer is answered, or 
to consider whether the contemplative life is that which tends to the 
happiness of the world at large. But when we remember that upon 
this lonely peak of speculation, lifted high above what they have ever 
regarded as the distractions and dissolutions of a busy and sorrowful 
world, holy men have for more than eight centuries been raising 
their supplications to the one common Father of us all, it is 
impossible to think that their faith and their obedience have been in 
vain, or, as Mr. Ruskin so nobly puts it, that “they will find 
themselves cast out from the choir of living souls, whether here or 
departed, for whom the song was written: ‘God be merciful unto 
us and bless us, and show us the light of His countenance, and be 
merciful unto us!’” 
C. B. Prrman. 








Sriendship. 


I paced methought some busy mart of men 
Where many eager merchants bore their part, 

With care abstracted, they ne’er noted when 
My roaming eyes betrayed a restless heart, 
By isolation fret with cruel smart : 

As o’er the maze of life my vision strayed, 
I saw, unnoticed by the common gaze, 

The looms on which the fates of men are laid, 
And wove, of happiness or pain, their days. 


Full many threads I saw, some coarse as those 
Which formed, at ill-famed Medmenham, life’s span, 
Midst others there whose fineness did disclose 
A subtilty beyond conceit of man; 
Of all the threads, where’er my glances ran, 
Like that of Friendship I could none discern ; 
Such goss’mer lightness all the rest surpassed, 
And oft I looked if I perchance might learn 
Howe’er intact such fragile length could last. 


Th’ attendant goddess, seeing I displayed, 

In anxious mood, such int’rest in the scene, 
No longer time with questioning delayed, 

But forthwith waved a wand, as it had been, 

Before mine eyes, that nought might intervene 
Between my mortal sight and spirit life, 

Unveiling much that erstwhile figured strange: 
Thus Revelation quelled the mental strife 

And bade conflicting thoughts in order range. 


With penetrating gaze I now beheld 
At ev'ry loom a sprite full busy sat ; 

Who not without much dext’rous art expelled 
One out of many films to fashion that, 
Which, as a thread, my strong desire begat, 

When first I saw upon its fragile length 
Depended all true Friendship’s lasting hold ; 

Much more I now assayed to gauge its strength 
By what components should of it unfold. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Amongst the sprites, from tale of years, alone, 
A matron sat, whose placid thoughtful face 
In filing other’s cares bespoke her own: 
A word from her, how sad soe’er the case, 
From anxious heart its grief would swiftly chase; 
Nor yet in vain would she oft’times reveal 
Her own heart's pain to heal another's woe, 
For grateful whispers on mine ears did steal, 


The love all had for Sympathy, to shew. 


Next, busy at her self-appointed task, 
A maid I saw who carolled joyous songs ; 
Midst sunshine of her smiles full many bask, 
For Kindness scatters what to Care belongs, 
By winning acts and ways disabling wrongs: 
Her acts I saw, though small as molehills, they 
In estimation ranked with mountain size, 
And whatsoever she might do or say, 
From unassumption, proved a greater prize. 


Close by, a manly form I saw, but clad 
In garments speaking poverty and pain ; 
No comeliness or pride of face he had, 
But mien that told of many years the wane 
Since he, of earth, had washed away the stain 
At Suff'ring’s font, and carried thence a name, 
Which o’er the universe on praise has flown, 
And ev’ry creature’s reverence doth claim ; 
‘Self-Sacrifice,’ by care of others known. 


This last so strong an impress left on me, 

I scarce had eyes on others’ looms to look, 
Yet, as I turned, one further did I see, 

Ere quite my charmed vision me forsook, 

And he I saw no calumny could brook, 
For, with averted eyes, he shunned the tale 

Designed to injure one he held most dear ; 
Forbearance heard, but nothing could avail 

To mine his faith, when Love had banished Fear. 

F. W. J. 











On Christmas Eve. 


Tue little village of San Martino lay far from any large town, out 
of the way of railroads, unvisited by strangers, and in its simple 
poverty untroubled generally by the burning political questions which 
have during the long national struggle convulsed poor Italy. 

Now and then there was grievous tribulation, when the young men 
were drawn by the conscription and carried off for many years, or 
perhaps for ever, into the unknown world, that lay beyond the 
chestnut-clad: hills of San Martino: now and then one of them would 
come back for awhile on leave, having altered so much that his very 
parents looked on him with a mixture of admiration and dismay, and 
shuddered and crossed themselves when he spoke of a state of things, 
which seemed to them evil and blasphemous beyond measure, in the 
great world. 

The people kept their quiet habits and their old traditions, and 
they went on feeding their children on the chestnut bread, though 
they knew well the consequeiice—that out of every baby family, at 
least half were sent to join thelittle band of the holy innocents in 
Heaven. It is the will of Heaven, they said, and sought no remedy. 

The crowning glory of San Martino was the convent. It stood 
half-way up the hill, with the chestnut-trees all round it, a large grey 
building with its church adjoining, and a cloister which was exqui- 
sitely lovely enough to have attracted sight-seers from far and wide, 
had its existence been better known. 

In old days the Convent of the Santissima Annunziata had been 
founded and held by a very rich community, and the buildings were 
very large, and the revenues were great; and the convent chapel 
possessed a rich treasure of golden and silver reliquaries, splendid 
vestments and altar vessels, adorned with precious stones and rare 
enamels, The village belonged to the convent, and the Mother- 
Superior herself issued orders to all her contadini, who cultivated the 
land in the valleys round. 

But of late the riches of the convent had vanished—only about 
twenty sisters lived there, and the Mother-Superior had not even 
appointed a chaplain, but had accepted the services of the village 
Priore; the consequence being that the little village church was 
temporarily closed, and the large convent chapel was thrown open 
to the village public, and the nuns occupied the gallery at the west 
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end, seated behind an ancient grating of old wrought iron, the deli- 
cate leafage and scroll-work of which were touched here and there 
with gold. 

Behind this grating the sisters assembled in their creamy white 
robes, and led the singing. There was one voice among them of such 
extraordinary power and richness of sound that it seemed to echo and 
ring through the church—and the worshippers would turn and gaze 
at the closed-in gallery, and wonder from which of the still, veiled 
figures, all apparently exactly alike, came the glorious melody. Had 
they seen within, they might have wondered still more. Sister 
Assunta could sing—she had the face and the voice of a St. Cecilia ; 
but she could do nothing else. She was not wise, she was not clever— 
for years they had tried to teach her slow fingers to play the organ, 
she could not learn ; delicate embroidery in her hands was hopelessly 
tangled and spoiled ; she could not even teach the little orphans in the 
sisters’ school to do anything—her eyes were always far away and 
dreamy. The Mother-Superior used to tell how she had been brought 
to the convent years ago when a child of ten years old, and that then 
she seemed so dazed and bewildered that they said it would be cruel 
to arouse her slumbering mind ; the shadow of some terrible horror, 
something that she had heard or seen, had fallen on the brightness of 
her intellect and quenched its light. 

But she could sing: it was long before she could learn the glorious 
old Latin hymns that sounded so nobly from her lips; but when she 
had once mastered the words she never forgot them, but would sit 
with her hands in her lap, her face raised, and her eyes gazing 
outwards unseeingly, and the sound of her voice grandly ringing 
through the building or thrilling higher and higher, ending with a 
sound so full and sweet and heavenly that long after it had ceased 
the air seemed to vibrate with its music. 

And for that wonderful gift of song all the sisters loved Assunta, 
and treated her with a peculiar, gentle tenderness almost reverence. 

The Mother said to the Priore one day, “It seems to us indeed 
sometimes that when the spirit of the real, lonely miserable child was 
quenched, that St. Cecilia took her under her own especial protection 
and gave her that look in her eyes and that tone in her voice.” 

But as the years passed by, and the tide of the nineteenth century 
washed over Italy, the waters of the new era rushed even into the 
far-distant sleeping valleys, and one day a terrible thunderbolt fell 
on the Santissima Annunziata. 

The Mother-Superior was summoned to appear before the Prefect 
of the district, and found him in presence of the Mayor, of a strange 
officer whom she had never seen before, and of the Priore himself. 

The Mother-Superior was a woman of keen sense and shrewd clever- 
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ness ; by intuition she knew more of the ways of the world than would 
really seem possible. She had long expected the crisis that came 
on her that day, but the blow was none the less terrible when it fell. 

The Prefect announced to her that by order of the Government 
the convent would be closed within one week ; that by order of the 
Government the sisters were to disband, were to resume a secular 
dress, and to disperse to their homes; and he further began to 
declare them freed from their vows, absolved from all obligation to 
continue in their order, and 

But the Mother stopped him with a gesture so dignified that 
he felt as if to proceed would be to offer an insult to a dethroned 
queen. 

He bowed and folded up the paper from which he had been 
reading. 

“Madame doubtless fully understands without my forcing on her 
the pain of being more explicit,’ he said. “The Government, in 
consideration of the helplessness of its subjects thus thrown homeless 
upon the world——” 

Here the Mother could not avoid throwing a look of anguish on 
the Priore. The Prefect cleared his throat and went on: “The 
Government undertakes to give a pension of one franc daily to each 


nun for the rest of the term of her natural life,and until she marries, 
or. ” 











“Hold!” said the Mother. “You have said quite enough—one 
franc a day; and our revenues—the revenues of the convent that 
we have held for past generations as God’s stewards for His poor ?” 

“They become the affair of the Government,” said the Prefect 
with a bow. 

The Mother-Superior stood still for one moment; no one dared to 
interrupt her. She stood before the three men, her hands meekly 
hidden in the broad sleeves of her white habit; her face full of a 
concentrated power and dignity which awed them involuntarily. 
The old Priore could not face the blow she had received as she did 
herself; his hands trembled, and the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

When she spoke again it was with infinite quietness. ‘“ How long 
do these gentlemen say that the Government give us?” 

“One week before the place is completely given up; but, madame,” 
said the Prefect, clearing his throat, “ much as I regret it, I must 
make one request. My friend here is a colonel of the regiment that 
is to be quartered for a time at San Martino.” 

The Superior bowed gravely to the officer thus introduced to her 
notice. 

The Prefect again coughed—it was difficult to heap blow after 
blow upon this helpless, dignified woman. “The convent unfortu- 
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nately is the only building large enough or suitable for a barracks, 
and consequently ——” 

The Mother-Superior gave one little gasp. She stretched out her 
hand and caught hold of the table. ‘I suppose this desecration is 
inevitable?” she said. 

* Quite inevitable,” said the Prefect, going on hastily. “And so 
also is the request I am obliged to make to you. This gentleman, 
Colonel Montanelli, ‘has to return to Florence to-morrow to make 
arrangements for the transfer of his troops to San Martino by the 
end of the week, consequently he requests permission to see the 
whole convent now, this evening, with a view to ascertaining what 
the accommodation is.” 

Montanelli, a staid, soldierly-looking man, with an immense 
moustache, unfolded his official orders, and laid them before her. 

“This is very sudden, gentlemen,” said the Superior, with an 
effort to conceal what a shock it was; “ but I must obey. Listen,” she 
said suddenly. “If I had not heard from others of the utter futility 
of opposition, you should only desecrate our holy convent by walking 
over my dead body. I would resist to the last.” 

“You are wise to make no oppositior, madame,” said the Prefect 
shortly, and the Priore made a deprecatory movement of his hand. 

“T have one request to make,” said the Superior. They all bowed. 

“ This evening will you attend our Benediction service, and when 
it is over, I will myself conduct this gentleman all over the convent, 
provided that my sisters remain in their places in the gallery until 
once more their privacy is insured ? ” 

‘Believe me, madame,” said Montanelli, “it would be wise to 
accustom them a little to their liberty, before the doors of the cage 
are thrown open permanently.” 

“T am accustomed to rule my community, as monsieur is accus- 
tomed to rule his company,” said the Mother. 

The Prefect and Montanelli spoke apart for a moment with the 
Mayor ; they were all anxious to cause as little scandal as possible— 
the villagers adored the Sisters. Colonel Montanelli came forward. 

“ Everything shall be done exactly as it suits you best, madame,” he 
said. “I and my lieutenant will be present at the Benediction, and 
when it is over we will place ourselves at your disposal.” 

The Mother-Superior withdrew, and not till she was safe once 
more within the convent walls did she give way to the agony of her 
soul. Soldiers! Soldiers to take possession of their sacred home, to 
riot in their consecrated cells, to drink in their refectory, to clatter 
along the still cloister! She looked round her with a kind of passion of 
mingled fear and despair. It required great courage to break the 
news to the sisterhood, and to bear their terror and despair. What 
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was to become of them? Where should they go? Some of them had 
homes; some were old and knew not where to turn ; each individual 
case would have to be considered. 

With a trembling hand the Mother-Superior chose the hymns for 
the Benediction : a vague idea was in her mind that she would like the 
hearts of the soldiers touched, as they must be if they were human. 
She told the sisters so, and with a kind of absolute trust in her, they 
determined to sing their very best. ‘The Mother-Superior gave the 
book into Assunta’s hand, and looked at her; her face was the same 
as usual, the story had conveyed no idea to her mind whatever—she 
did not understand it. 

The hour came. The little church was crowded, as it always 
was for Benediction, and in the foremost places of honour, beside 
the Prefect and the Mayor, sat Colonel Montanelli and his young 
lieutenant, conspicuous by their uniforms and glancing epaulettes. 

The service began, presently the hymn began from the gallery 
behind. The three strangers started. It was the “ Pange, lingua, glo- 
riosi ” that Assunta sang, and her voice beginning softly rolled on in 
a glorious volume of sound, the last part of each verse sung in chorus 
by all the sisters. It died away, and there was a pause, while every- 
one knelt; then the same voice began to sing again,—a very St. 
Cecilia— and this time she began the evening hymn very softly, “Te 
lucis ante terminum.” And hardly had she finished than all together 
they sung the “ Nunc Dimittis.” 

Everyone rose from their knees thinking that all was over, when 
suddenly once more Assunta’s voice burst upon them; she sang 
powerfully, the grand notes ringing on the ear, 

“Gloria Patri, gloria Filio, gloria Spiritui Sancto, 
Sicut erat in principio et nunc et semper.” 

Her voice gathered strength, and the last words rolled on a tide of 

sound none there had ever heard equalled— 


“Et in saecula saeculorum.” 


The whole congregation with a strange excitement and strong 
emotion joined in the last Amen. 

The Mother-Superior rose from her knees, wiped away the hot 
tears that had rushed into her eyes, and went down from the gallery 
into the convent, shutting the door of the private staircase into the 
hall as she did so. 

She found the officers waiting for her, in an enthusiasm of 
admiration for what they had heard. 

“What is she like, madame, this sister with the wonderful 


voice?” asked Montanelli. “I never heard its like, not on the 
finest stage in Europe!” 
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“She would not interest you,” said the Mother, alarmed at the 
notice her poor innocent child had excited. She led the way 
resolutely, but her heart ached and bled—she could hardly bear to 
take these men into their little cells, and to think of what was coming. 
But they were very quiet, very respectful to her, and when they had 
seen all, they thanked her very civilly, they returned to the passage 
into which the private staircase came, and both men were looking up 
it so earnestly that a sudden resolution came into the head of the 
Mother-Superior. She begged them to wait, and went up with her 
quick but dignified step, and summoned the sisterhood to come 
down. 

They came down, walking two and two, passed the spectators, and 
went their way. As they passed, the Mother touched Montanelli’s 
arm. ‘“‘ Behold our songstress,” she said, and with a little movement 
of her head she indicated Sister Caterina—a very stout and homely 
woman who had long been afflicted with the gout. 

“ Per Bacco!” ejaculated the two officers, and they took their 
leave with many bows and thanks. 

The Mother-Superior sighed and shook her head. “ For this 
little lie Heaven will forgive me,” she said. 

* * 


* * * * 


It was a terrible evening that passed in the convent: the sisters 
took their misfortune in so many ways. Sister Caterina moaned and 


beat her breast’; Sister Monica looked fierce and said harsh and 
bitter words ; Sister Giovanna knelt and sobbed, and thought that God 
had withdrawn all help and protection from them. But Sister 
Elizabetta asked strange childish questions about the world, and her 
eyes lighted with a furtive pleasure, and the Mother-Superior felt 
that perhaps she most of all needed her prayers. 

And the days that followed were full of strange and heart- 
breaking novelties. Perhaps the donning of secular clothing was the 
worst to bear—what they wore seemed suddenly to assume such a 
vast, out-of-proportion importance to them all; and as each sister 
crept out of her cell, they dreaded to meet each other’s eyes, they felt 
so strange, so unnatural. The elders were in passionate tears, some of 
the younger ones unable to abstain from tearful giggling. 

The Mother belonged to a rich family ; they had willingly sent the 
necessary clothes, and some money to help each sister to go back. 
Bui alas! how odd, how forlorn, how terribly wide looked the outer 
world on the last morning they were to spend together. 

They were all assembled for the last time to hear Mass together, 
and as they came out of the church the people crowded round them 
kissing their hands, sobbing, weeping, crying that the blessing of 
God was leaving San Martino. 
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The Mother-Superior was taking Assunta with her: she could not 
send her out alone. Assunta knew nothing, save that when they 
took off her white habit, she moaned and looked scared and frightened, 
and she would not part with it—she clung to it, and carried it with 
her in a little parcel. She and the Mother entered the diligence 
together, they looked back to give one parting look to the weeping 
crowd, to the sorrowful face of the old Priore, and they saw the 
convent gates wide, wide open, even the cloister door open to any 
who chose to enter, and the Mother threw herself back in her seat 
and hid her face—it seemed more than she could bear. 

“ Mother,” said Assunta presently. ‘ Mother, what are soldiers ?” 

The Mother-Superior looked at Assunta. It could not be only 
fancy—had the shock of the last few days increased yet more the 
mist which surrounded her? Oh, if she could but defend and save 
her from and in the world! 

“Soldiers are men whom you must always fly and avoid, my child,” 


said the Mother. “They are trained and exist to fight each other. 
You must never speak to them.” 


“ Would they hurt me, Mother?” 

“God will defend His own, my child.” 

“T am so cold.” 

It was very cold; the bitter bise blew in through the diligence 
and froze their blood. Some driving showers of hail fell; they were 
worn out with sorrow and cold and exhaustion before they reached 
the inn where they were to sleep that night.” 


They slept together. The Mother was awakened by Assunta 
moaning. 


“ What is it, child ? ” 
“T cannot find my cross, my wooden cross, Mother.” 


“You have taken it off with our convent habit. Go to sleep—go 
to sleep, and forget.” 

But the moaning woke her again. 

“T cannot find my rosary, Mother, and.I have no veil.” 

“ Patience Assunta, it is the will of God.” 

“But God will not know me. He will not know who it is with- 
out my dress. What shall I do? He will not know that it is 
Assunta.” 


“God will know, child, and the Guardian Angel is with thee. Go 
to sleep.” 

The Mother was worn out and slept at last heavily. And late in 
the morning when she awoke Assunta was not by her side. She 
started up and dressed in sickening anxiety. No one had seen or 
missed her. Where was she? What had become of her ? 

The world lay under a fall of snow; it was very cold. The Mother- 
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Superior hired a little carriage, having a strong idea in her mind that 
Assunta must have started on the road back to the Santissima 
Annunziata, and that she would soon overtake her. She confided her 
story to the kind ears of the padrona of the little inn, who promised 
to help in every way, and then she mounted her little carriage and 
drove slowly back all the way that she had come, looking out right 
and left, asking everyone that they passed whether they had seen 
a slender woman in black clothes with dreamy eyes, wandering along 
the road. But no one had seen or heard of Assunta. The Mother's 
heart died within her. What had then become of this most helpless 
child of all her most helpless little flock ? 

It was quite dark when she reached San Martino and the tired 
horses pulled up at the door of the Priore’s house, a great cloud of 
steam rising from their smoking flanks in the bitter frosty air. The 
Priore was not within, he had been summoned late to a sick-bed, but 
his housekeeper kissed the cold hands of the careworn woman, in her 
long black shawl hardly recognising the Mother-Superior to whom 
she had looked up with such reverence. 

The streets were all alive with noise, shouting and singing. 
Montanelli’s regiment had taken up their quarters in the town. Half 
a dozen of the soldiers were now in the little cabaret, drinking and 
singing lustily. At ten o'clock the rappel marched through, and 
from every side the straggling soldiers fell in, and took their way 
to their new barracks. 

“Tt is the will of God that I have come back,” said the poor 
Mother. “It is His will that I should drink the cup of humiliation 
to the very dregs.” 

But where was Assunta? In the middle of the bitterly cold 
December night Assunta had risen from bed softly, gently, not to 
awaken the sleeping form of the Mother-Superior. She was lost, all 
lost, in this wide world—the one thought was ever in her mind. At 
the Santissima Annunziata was the gate of heaven; she must be 
there waiting in her white robes, or God would not know her, and the 
angels would pass her by. 

The door of the inn was only on the latch. With her little bundle 
clasped in her arms Assunta glided out. It was cold, very very cold, 
but her hands and her brow were burning, and only one thought 
possessed her, to get back, back home again. She walked on through 
the day, and when any carriage or cart came along the road she hid 
herself behind a hedge or a tree—anywhere quite out of sight ; 
carriages and carts were things of this world, and might intercept 
her on her rapid way to the gate of Heaven. 

Then the dusk gathered round her—she was but half-way on her 
road ; her feet were torn and bleeding. She could only go very slowly, 
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she was so unused to walking. She crept into a little dry ditch all 
full of the rustling brown dead leaves of the past, and she burrowed 
down in among them, and made the sign of the cross, and fell 
asleep with the stars shining down on her white upturned face. 
She was awakened by the bitter cold of the early dawn. She 
could hardly rise, for the sharp, agonising pains that shot through 
every limb as she slowly threw off their torpor. But she dragged 
herself on. 

By-and-by the sun came out, and shed its warm rays over her, 
and Assunta spread out her arms, and let the warmth shine on her 
breast, and she toiled on. She passed a cottage where two little 
children sat on the door-step, eating their cakes of chestnut bread. 
She stopped and looked wistfully at them. One of them came 
forward timidly, and put his cake into her frozen hand. She ate it 
eagerly, ravenously ; the child, half-frightened, ran indoors, and cried 
to his mother to come out. The kindly contadina came out, and 
reading the cold and hunger in Assunta’s eyes, she brought her a big 
bowl of warm goat’s milk. 

“Drink and eat in the name of the Holy Mother of Jesus, poor 
child,” she said. 

When Assunta had finished she rose up, and put her hands 
together. “Shall I sing for you,” she said gently. 

“Yes, poor thing, if your songs are good, but not if they are the 
devil’s songs, not fit for the children’s ears.” 

Assunta looked at her wistfully. “I must hasten, hasten,” she 
said. “God does not know me in this dress. It is evident, for even 
the eyes of those who are giving me alms in this house are 
blinded.” 

She began to sing, 


* Jesu dulcis memoria, 
Dans vera cordis gaudia;” 


and the sound was so lovely that the children thought it must be an 
angel singing, and the contadina sank on her knees. Before she 
had finished her hymn, she was going on her way singing still, till 
the exquisite music died away in the far distance; and those who 
were left behind, to their dying day believed that their visitor with 
the blue dreamy eyes gazing upwards was the blessed Cecilia herself. 
Assunta was not far from San Martino now, but as the night 
closed in again, she lost her way, and wandered backwards and 
forwards. She slept again in the bitter night air, and in the morn- 
ing she could not rise or shake off the snow till the sun had risen. 
By daylight she recognised where she was, in a little lane that led 
close up to the Santissima Annunziata, and she started to walk 
VOL, LXXVIIL H 
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home, when suddenly, to her horror, in the path before her she saw 
two soldiers, the sun glinting on their sword-belts. 

These were the terrible ones who, since the Mother-Superior’s words, 
had been the haunting terror of her life. She turned and fled again. 

She crept in among the chestnut-trees, and lay hidden all day; a 
strange dreaminess hadcome over her, soothing every sense, and aching 
nerve ; but when the twilight increased around her, she gathered 
up all her strength. She took off one by one the new evil clothes 
belonging to the world, and with stiff, aching arms she slowly donned 
her old dress. ‘Now the angels will know Assunta again,” she 
said, and she pressed the wooden cross to her lips. 

She waited till it was quite dark, and then she glided along, on, 
on, to the little rectory door, and into the convent. The refectory was 
quite silent and empty, but a strange, unaccountable thing—the door 
of the cloister was wide open, a thing altogether forbidden by the 
Mother. With her dress she resumed the old gentle, gliding gait, 
the hands joined modestly under her long sleeves, her head bowed 
down, shaded by the creamy white of her veil. Softly she crossed 
the cloister ; it was dark, but the delicate tracery of each twisted 
column with the intricate foliage-work of its capital was just dis- 
cernible. But Assunta started, there was another change—the door 
upstairs to the dormitories was also open. She went on. 

Assunta’s step was on the stair, when she paused in sudden fear, 
for a step was coming down from above, a sounding, ringing step such 
as she had never before heard, waking the echoes of the convent 
cloister. She stood at the feet of the stairs, one hand on her breast, 
‘ the other raised affrightedly, and down straight in front of her 
appeared a goldier descending. 

Assunta shrunk back with a little cry of anguish ; she would have 
fled, but her limbs refused to move. She could only hold out her 
trembling hands with a mute appeal for mercy. 

“ Maria Santissima,” cried the soldier, “one of the good sisters 
here! Do not be afraid, my sister ; it is only I.” 

At the sound of his voice she ventured to look up. He was a very 
young soldier, beardless, with a round fresh face and brown eyes— 
surely he could not be so terrible as what she had imagined. He 
took her hand very respectfully and kissed it. 

“T am come home to die,” said Assunta very softly. “ May I go up 
to my own cell? I will not disturb any one ; only let me go.” 

The young soldier looked embarrassed. ‘But it is impossible,” he 
said. “ You cannot stay here, my sister. I will do what I can for you ; 
but if the lieutenant or some of the others saw you, they might not 
respect you as I do; they do not love the sisters.” 

“ Ah, then God has sent you to meet me! Let me go in.” 
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“T can only do this for you, my sister. It is my duty to see to 
the mules. The stable is very dark, but the hay is warm; if you 
have no other home, in God’s name sleep there to-night, and I will 
bring you food.” 

But Assunta now could hardly move or stand. In terror lest his 
work of mercy should be discovered, the young soldier half led, 
half carried, her back through the cloister and round to the convent 
stable. There was an empty stall—he threw down several trusses of 
hay under the manger and helped her to lie down. 

“There, my sister,” he said, “I will bring you some food—you 
are worn out. Santi Apostoli, but your hand is byrning, yet you 
shrink with cold.” , 

Assunta was murmuring to herself, “They will find me here! 
They will know me when they come. It is all right.” 

“ Yes, it is all right,” said the young soldier. “And you will not 
leave this place? It would be dangerous for you to go out; after all, 
the Holy Mother herself did not disdain a stable. Promise me you 
will not go.” 

“T will not,” said Assunta. 

He went out, closing the door behind him. 

Assunta lay quite still on the hay. She could hear the slow 
movement of one of the mules in the stall next to her own; it put its 
brown patient head over the partition that divided them and looked 
down upon her. The moon streamed in through the lattice-window 
and lay brilliant and silvery on the floor; a reflection of shadowy 
leaves and ivy fell upon it: and it seemed as if the light and the 
shadow moved backwards and forwards. 

In the silvery light Assunta saw a shadowy heavenly vision. It 
seemed as if there lay in the midst thereof a wondrously beautiful 
child—the brown mule moved restlessly and bent down its head with 
a strangely solemn look in its eyes—and there were shadowy wing- 
like movements in the air, visions vanishing before her eyes could 
distinguish them. 

Assunta rose to her knees and knelt, and it seemed as if another 
knelt now in the moonlight, one with a marvellously beautiful 
face, with clasped hands and golden-haired head bowed in adora-g 
tion. 

Then Assunta heard a sound of music swelling round her, and she 
began to sing 











* Adeste, fideles, 
Leti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem. 
Natum videte Regem Angelorum, 
Venite adoremus; venite adoremus; venite adoremus, 
Dominum.” 
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It was Christmas Eve. ll the soldiers were in barracks, most of 
them asleep in their long dormitories when the clock struck twelve. 

But some of them were awakened by a sound of distant music, and 
they woke each other and sat up in bed, their hair rising on their 
heads in terror, so strange, so marvellously beautiful was the sound. 

“Tt is true what my mother used to tell us, there are then 
angels,” said one, cowering under his bed-clothes, and beginning 
rapidly his long-forgotten prayers. 

Colonel Montanelli alone recognised the sound, and he rose from 
the Mother-Superior’s cell which he occupied, and hastily dressed 
himself and went in search of his lieutenant, whom he found sitting 
up in bed white with the eerie feeling that he was close to the 
unseen world. 

“ Fazio,” ho said, “ it is the nun who sang so wonderfully.” 

“That is to say, it must be her spirit,” said Fazio, “No human 
voice could sing like that.” 


= men stood silent; it rose once more, that wonderful flood of 
sound : 


“ Venite adoremus; venite adoremus; venite adoremus, 
é Dominum.” 


Then low, soft, like a sound sobbing itself away on the dying wind, 
came the deep “ Amen,” and all was silent, a silence so profound that 
Montanelli pushed the damp hand from his brow, and shook himself 
to throw off the cold, numbing chill of fear. 

_“This must be seen to,” he said. “Get up, Fazio, we must take 
lanterns, and search out this mystery. I will have no ghosts in my 
barracks.” 

Fazio dressed himself quickly, even took down his sword and put it 
on as a kind of precaution. 

The two men went out into the passages together; the quiet 
moonlight filled them with light. There was a sound of moving 
about and talking in the soldiers’ quarters. At the far window of 
one stone passage a young soldier stood, fully dressed, looking out. 

“Conti,” said the colonel quickly, “who has been singing, and 
where is the singer?” 

Conti saluted. ‘‘ I can only conjecture, my Colonel,” he said. “If 
I thought you would not blame me——” 

“T will not blame you, or any one who will prove to the satisfaction 
of all, that the voice was a human voice, and the singer a living 
woman,” said Montanelli. 

Fazio behind him gavea sharp shiver. Was it cold, or superstitious 
fear ? 

“T can explain, my Colonel,” said Conti, turning his young, fresh, 
ingenuous face towards his superior. “The voice came from the 
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stable; there is a poor, frightened, terrified refugee there. It is 
she who has been singing—but she is silent now,” he added, with a 
hushed, awe-stricken look. The dead silence seemed to throb, it was 
so still. 

“ Per Bacco!” said Montanelli. “I was right! It was the nun 
with the wonderful voice. But she must not stay there in the stable. 
I will not have it; it isa scandal. Your duty was to have sent her 
out,” he said to Conti sternly. The young soldier hung his head. 

“She was, I thought, very ill, my Colonel,” he said, under his 
breath. 

“Well, well, bring the key of the stable; we will at least put an 
end to this scandal at once. Light a lantern, Conti, and precede us.” 

Conti dared not remonstrate. He did as he was told, and led the 
way to the stable. 

They had to pass through the cloister; the moonlight made it 
almost as light as day. 

At the door of the stable Conti turned round with a military 
salute, and ventured to say, “She is very ill, the poor sister, my 
Colonel.” 

Then he obeyed a peremptory sign from his officer, and threw open 
the door. 

The moonlight flooded in from window and open door, and centred 
in a wonderful halo of light round the stall. On the piled-up trusses 
of hay lay Assunta. She lay back, her arms crossed upon her breast, 
her long slender form perfectly straight and rigid, each thick fold of her 
habit composed and straight as if carved in marble, and on the white 
face was a look of peace unutterable, no smile; nothing but the awful 
calm, the absolute stillness of those who have entered upon their rest. 

Over the low division the brown head of the mule looked down 
with soft, wondering eyes. 

Young Conti knelt down, and burst into a passion of boyish tears. 
The two other men looked on with awe, the sound of the last Amen 
seemed to be vibrating in the air all round them. 

Presently Montanelli laid his hand on the weeping lad’s shoulder. 

“ Conti,” he said, “lose no time, let the Priore know. Go at once. 
It is still night. Let him come without delay. For Heaven’s sake, 
no scandal ! ” 

Conti rose to his feet. He stooped, and reverently kissed the 
hand of the dead Assunta, then he went out to obey his officer. 

And half-an-hour later the Priore and the weeping Mother- 
Superior stood by the dead. 

Over the dark night was stealing the pale blue dawn of Christmas 
Day. 

Lapy M. Masenpie. 
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Che Hamadryad. 


I 


In the first opal flush of earliest May, 

Under her oak a Hamadryad lay ; 

A halo round about her hovering bright 

Filled the green shadow with a golden light: 
Yet was the vision frail to look upon, 

Now seen a moment, in a moment gone ; 

And as the straining eye the scene survey’d, 
The maid appeared the tree, the tree the maid. 


II. 


I like in sooth the Ancient Creed that tells 

In every tree its native wood-nymph dwells ; 

That the same wind, that stirs its green leaves there, 
Fans the long tresses of her unseen hair: 

Long time indeed she sleeps within the bark, 

When Winter rages and when nights are dark ; 

But bursts to sight once more at Spring’s return 
With flowers that blossom, and with suns that burn. 


Il. 


Nature is not inanimate, I wis; 

A spirit lurks in every thing that is, 

Each fountain has its Naiad, every place 

Is haunted by some bright celestial face ; 

And tho’ the Gods of Greece are dead and gone, 
Others come up and take their place anon ; 

And fairy flying footprints still are seen, 

Left by their midnight morrice on the green. 





THE HAMADRYAD. 


IV. 
Poet and Priest, ’tis thy discerning eye 
Alone can see Immortal Shapes glide by, 
Behold a human outline in the sun, 
And watch the Fauns and Satyrs as they run: 
Old Nereus lifts his head from out the sea, 
And Nymphs and Dryads swarm in every tree; 
Great Pan Himself full oft descends to sight, 
And fills the common world with sacred light. 


Gerrarp Lewis. 














Che People’s Dissolution. 


On the rampage,” said poor Joe Gargery in ‘ Great Expectations,’ 
when Mrs. Joseph was in her tantrums. Since the beginning of 
the year the “Grand Old Man” has been on the rampage, and at 
last he gave us what he facetiously called the “ People’s Dissolu- 
tion.” In one sense it was the “ People’s Dissolution”: for the 
people, struggling and rightly struggling to be free, seized the 
unlooked-for opportunity to give to our would-be Dictator notice 
to quit a post that he was no longer able to hold with honour to 
himself or advantage to his country. It was not a disaster—it 
wasarout. The elections began on the 1st of July, and on the 
31st I saw a telegram on the board announcing that “ Mr. G. is 
expected to leave Downing Street to-day.” Mr. G.! How are 
the mighty fallen! Never was there a greater surprise. His 
satellites were full of confidence. Mr. Herbert Gladstone declared 
that if the Gladstonians and the Parnellites stood shoulder to 
shoulder, the “Grand Old Man” would sweep the country. Canon 
MacColl, who once took a scarecrow for an impaled Christian, had 
a vision of a triumphant majority and a mitre hovering in the 
distance. The great Schnadhorst had been wiled away from his 
patron, and organised the plan of campaign, which was very 
ingenious. Mr. Gladstone was to attend meetings in England 
along the railway route, and again to appear in Midlothian to 
bring waverers back to the Disunionist fold. Mr. Gladstone, who 
last autumn solemnly called on the electorate to give him a great 
majority to oppose the wicked designs of Mr. Parnell, did not 
seem to have the slightest sense of shame in calling on the people 
to make an abject surrender to the enemies of the Empire. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone was sent to the west, but he swept the country 
the wrong way, and instead of his presence inaugurating success, 
it initiated defeat. That is not to be wondered at. Lord 
Wolverton in his yacht Palatine sailed along the coast, landing 
his heavy gun, Sir William Harcourt, at different parts of the coast. 
Last year Sir William was ponderously facetious. This year he 
was hopelessly dull. In fact the heavy gun, like other Government. 
guns, was dangerous to everybody but the enemy. Lord Wolver- 
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ton is, I believe, chairman of a Limited Bank, and ought to be in 
that capacity a model of sagacity and good temper ; but really the 
language he used, calling his opponents “ traitors” and “ Judas 
Iscariots,” was not business-like. Of course very hard words, 
especially by his former followers, have been applied to the 
“Grand Old Man.” Mr. Spurgeon said his Home Rule Bill was 
as if it came from a madman. Professor Goldwin Smith pro- 
nounced him to be a demagogue of the lowest type. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, the inventor of “sweetness and light,” has just stigma- 
tised him as a “desperado burning his ship.” The Grand Old 
Man seems to have a great admiration for Cesar, for I recollect 
in 1866 he announced that “he had crossed the Rubicon and 
burnt his boats and bridges.” A non-classical reporter on this 
occasion made a serious mistake, for he announced to a wondering 
world that Mr. Gladstone had not only passed the Rubicon, but 
he had burnt his coat and breeches! This astounding information 
caused great misgivings amongst Mr. Gladstone’s friends, for the 
weather was very chilly when he performed this desperate feat. 
To treat grave things lightly and light things seriously is the 
easiest way of passing through this best of all possible worlds. 
This was the opinion of a most accomplished man of the world. 
I do not altogether agree with him, but it is pardonable sometimes 
to review the comic side of great events. And there is something 
inexpressibly ludicrous in beholding a campaign threatening the 
disruption of an Empire, and ending with making “ Young Kitson ” 
a baronet. I propose, therefore, to give a detailed account of the 
marvellous vagaries of the “Grand Old Man.” 

Here is the account of the opening of the great contest—Mr. 
Gladstone’s arrival at the St. Pancras station :— 


“In delicate compliment to his Scotch admirers he had donned a light 
tweed suit, probably of the Galashiels cloth, with which he was laden on a 
previous campaign. The flowing cape, as he made his eager and stately 
progress, amid the cheers and the waving hats of the crowd, already 
suggested ‘ Hail to the chief who in triumph advances.’ It seemed as if 


Mrs. Gladstone, leaning on his arm, could hardly restrain the ardour of his 
pace.” 


This is the graphic description of an enthusiastic admirer, and 
yet Lord Randolph has been mercilessly attacked for his allusion 
to an “old man in a hurry.” 

I must solemnly protest against the turning a peaceful railway 
station into a forum. Here am I, on my arrival on the platform, 
thinking not of my country, but of my luggage that I have 
brought, and that which I have left behind, surrounded by a 
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howling, shouting, shoving, and perspiring crowd, who tread on 
my toes, knock over my favourite dog, the child of my heart, who 
joins in the howling ; and then there is the screech of the engine, 
which Sydney Smith once compared to the shriek of a lawyer at 
first sight of the devil, accompanied by an old gentleman in 
high collars bellowing out of a railway carriage praises of himself 
and denunciations of his opponents, and the whole place is turned 
into a perfect Pandemonium. 

At all the railway stations the same scene took place. At the 
Leicester station the carriage ran beyond the platform, but that 
did not prevent the “Grand Old Man” from dilating on the woes 
of Ireland to puzzled stokers and guards. At Skipton, in the 
division of Yorkshire formerly represented by the lamented Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, he had the felicitous taste to proclaim to 
the assembled crowd that if Lord Frederick had lived, unlike his 
brother he would have been a warm supporter of the proposed 
measure of Disunion. Lord Frederick Cavendish is in his grave, 
and it surely was unnecessary to evoke the memory of the dead in 
order to cast a stone at the living. 

It is curious that Mr. Gladstone took the longest route to 
Edinburgh, travelling by the Midland Railway ; and I cannot help 
thinking that it was taken advisedly for the purpose of throwing 
“a rotten egg” at Mr. Trevelyan, the member for the Border* 
Boroughs. The whole journey was evidently under the supreme 
direction of the cunning Mr. Schnadhorst. The tweed suit of 
Galashiels manufacture (Galashiels forms part of the Border 
Boroughs) must have had a great effect on the meeting of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s constituents at Hawick. In his speech there the 
“old parliamentary hand” used every device to inflame the minds 
of the meeting against their member, and in order to make sure, 
he contributed the extraordinary information that Hawick was 
the “home of the Gladstone family.” When he wanted to turn 
out Mr. Finlay, the member for Inverness, he wrote a letter 
stating that Inverness was the “home of his mother’s family.” 
I do not know what business the Gladstone family followed, 
but it must have been decidedly peripatetic. Every county in 
Scotland at election times seems to have had the glory of pro- 
ducing a relative of the “ Grand Old Man.” 

At Edinburgh his reception was apparently as warm as ever. 
Indeed he was treated as a celestial personage: for it is related as 
a sublime event that a blind man laid hold of the tweed suit, and 
on being assured that he had touched Mr. Gladstone’s garment 
the blind man’s face beamed with delight. 


* The Hawick district. 
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Here is an animated description of his first appearance on the 
Edinburgh stage :— 


The platform was protected by a lowparapet. On this he placed his left 
foot, and on the knee when raised he vigorously administered the slaps 
which are the habitual accompaniments of the more emphatic passages of 
his oratory. 

Every slap on his knee was accompanied by a deadly slap at 
his opponents. One man he spoke of in patronising terms, saying 
that he would never criticise him. This was Mr. Bright. Fortu- 
nately for England, Mr. Bright in the greatest of his speeches 
criticised, crushed, and pulverised the “old parliamentary 
hand.” 

After rousing Edinburgh he next proceeded to Glasgow, but 
the East of Scotland having great mercantile relations with the 
people of Ulster were lukewarm compared with the citizens of 
Edinburgh, a great many of whom evidently gathered from 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches that Home Rule would be granted to 
Scotland, and then Edinburgh would again witness the wondrous 
sight of the riding of the Scotch Parliament. On his return to 
Hawarden he passed by Carlisle, where at the railway station he 
enlarged on the iniquity of the Unionist member, Mr. Fergusson, 
in attempting to carry his seat by Tory votes. “ Does he not 
know how Tory votes smell?” and he so frightened Mr. Fergusson 
that he retired from the contest in dismay. Mr. Gladstone then 
went on to Hawarden, speechifying on every opportunity, and in 
a few days he appeared again on the platform at Manchester and 
Liverpool. On his way to Manchester at Warrington he fell 
foul of Peter Rylands. ‘Our friend Peter has gone to the bad.” 
If our friend Peter has gone to the bad, where on earth or out 
of the earth has the Grand Old Man gone to? A dead set was 
made at the rebellious Peter. Mr. Herbert appeared on the 
scene at Burnley and said, “I have been knocking nails in the 
coffins of many members, and I am now come to knock a long nail 
into the coffin of Peter Rylands in order to resurrect him.” I 
cannot conceive a greater degradation than having a nail in 
one’s coffin driven by the hand of Mr. Herbert Gladstone. The 
cause of virtue triumphed, however, and the impenitent Peter 
was returned. At Manchester the entertainment began with some 


verses in the Grand Old Man’s honour, sung to the tune of ‘ God 
Save the Queen ’— 


“ Not of patrician blood; 
Thwarted, misunderstood, 
He seeks the public good 

And holds the field.” 
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Did anybody ever know a Scotchman who was not of patrician 
blood? “Thwarted” he has been, to the delight of mankind. 
“Misunderstood.” Who in this world can understand his 
language? ‘He seeks the public good.” The public were of a 
different opinion. ‘“ And holds the field.” He has just been driven 
out of the field with the most astounding celerity. The local 
poet, though a distinguished member of the Browning Society, 
was not inspired. At Liverpool he announced his policy to 
Treland. No force was to be employed:— 

“By love we ask you to hold it.” (Loud and prolonged cheering, 
during which the assembly rose, and three cheers were given for “The 
Grand Old Man.”’) 

By love! Just fancy governing the Irish-Americans who would 
flock into the land, the abettors of that horrid dynamitic warfare 
which spares neither man, woman, or child. By love! and the 
listeners cheered this remark of the “ Grand Old Man.” Well, 
as Charles the Second said, ‘“ His nonsense suited their nonsense.” 
You might just as well expect, as Burke once said on the advice 
given to the Indians to be merciful by General Burgoyne, wild 
beasts let loose out of a menagerie to moderate their savage nature 
by addressing them as “ My gentle lions, my humane bears, my 
sentimental wolves, you may go forth, but I exhort you as 
Christians and members of a civilised community not to hurt man, 
woman, or child.” Lord Hartington has just taken his seat in 
dangerous company. Let him beware of a sentimental wolf, and 
not, like Little Red Riding Hood, take him for his grandmother. 

On the Friday the elections began in earnest, and when it was 
seen that Salford and Stockport had returned Tories, the result 
was no longer in doubt. Mr. Gladstone was to have yeturned to 
London on the Monday to enjoy his triumph, but his journey 
was postponed, and the “old parliamentary hand” went on the 
rampage. Telegrams, post-cards pervaded the land. Besides 
this there was a war correspondence proceeding with “ My dear 
Carnarvon,” “ My dear Mr. Caine,” “ My dear» Westminster,” and 
last, but not least, with “ My dear Bright.” 

The Unionists are much indebted for their great victory to 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and, above all, to Mr. Bright. 
Never did the great tribune of the people speak with such 
thrilling effect as in his grand oration on July the first at Bir- 
mingham. I cannot help giving an extract from that part of the 
speech in which he exposed the iniquity of giving up the 
English and Scotch colony in Ulster into the hands of the 
dynamiters :— 


“You are asked to thrust out from the shelter—now mark these 
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words—from the shelter and the justice of the united Parliament the two 
millions who would remain with us—who cling to us—who passionately 
resent the attempt to drive them from the protection of the Parliament of 
their ancestors. (Loud cheers.) I may express the hope that this 
stupendous injustice and blunder will fail. (Loud cheers.) I sympathise 
with Ireland, with all her people—North and South, Protestant and 
Catholic alike—(hear, hear)—and I will never consent to surrender them to 
a parliamentary party from Ireland, one-half of whom have the dollars in 
their pockets subscribed by the enemies of England in the United States. 
(Loud cheers.) There may be men who have read more history than I 
have, and remember better what they have read; but I believe that 
history has no example of a Monarchy or a Republic submitting to a 


capitulation at once so unnecessary and so humiliating. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) 


This speech produced an immense effect all over the country, 
particularly at Hawarden, from whence a most furious epistle 
arrived, which was most cuttingly answered by Mr. Bright :— 
“My dear Gladstone,—I am sorry my speech has so greatly irritated 
you. It has been as great a grief to me to speak as I have spoken as it 
can have been to you to listen or to read. Surely, when you urged the 
constituencies to send you a Liberal majority large enough to make you 
independent of Mr. Parnell and his party, the Liberal party and the 
country understood you to ask for a majority to enable you to resist 
Mr. Parnell, not to make a complete surrender to him.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s interference in the Birmingham election was as 
unfortunate as his interference in other places. Mr. Jesse Collings 
was being opposed by a redoubtable local surgeon. The compli- 
ments paid in the following letter to Mr. Lawson Tait would have 
been fully appreciated by Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen :— 
“My dear Sir,—I warmly wish you success in the Bordesley division. 
The great profession to which you belong, free and self-sustaining, gives 
us a powerful support rarely to be had from those endowed professions 
and privileged classes which are now struggling with the unnatural aid of 
a few Radicals to withhold from Ireland her just and reasonable rights.” 
Mr. Gladstone professed to know nothing of “ a certain Mr. Jesse 
Collings,” totally ignoring the interesting fact that he had ridden 
into Downing Street on Mr. Jesse Collings’s cow. He was hitting 
wild. He then fell on poor Sir Richard Cross with unexampled 
fury. Sir Richard Cross had said that dynamiters had frightened 
him into advocating Home Rule :— 


“Not one word of truth in the allegation of Cross. Challenge him to 
prove it. My declaration that this question was coming forward made on 


November 9. See letter to Bright.” 

Then some Scotch busybody wrote to the irate statesman that 
Mr. Pearce, member for the Govan division of Lanarkshire, had 
said the Government had been influencing members to vote for 
Home Rule by promising them peerages and baronetcies. This 
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also gave offence, and the “ Grand Old Man’s” temper went up to 
boiling pitch :— 

“ Hoping the good cause will triumph over the falsehood you report to 
me, which is the worst and blackest yet made known to me.” 

Mr. Pearce sent a message stating that he had never said any- 
thing of the kind, but got no redress, as no one on this earth 
could understand the Gladstonian reply to this demand :— 


“TI do not understand your application to me. I spoke of the thing— 
charged no person.” 

This is the finest specimen of Gladstonese ever given to the 
world. What does it mean? Surely Mr. Pearce had a right to 
an apology. Mr. Labouchere rather confirms the charge that the 
peers and baronets lately created were shaky on the Home Rule 
question, and were mysteriously converted and rewarded :— 


“The entire lot, peers and baronets, were bought like sheep. I confess 
that, regarding as I do with utter contempt the phase of mind which can 
lead any one in the present day to desire either a peerage or a baronetcy, 
I humbly suggested that in the ‘proper quarter’ that a far larger 
number of votes should be bought. Iam sure that if I had carte blanche to 
create peers and baronets, I would have managed to get a majority for 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill.” 

Mr. Labouchere also states that he has a poor opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone as a tactician. He has wrecked his party twice. Be 
that as it may, he had only to keep quiet—and that he never can— 
and he might have carried the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill hands down. After the meeting at the Foreign Office, where 
he announced that after the second reading he would withdraw 
the Bill, he certainly gave his followers reason to believe that 
when it appeared again it would be reconstructed. The meeting 
took place on the Thursday—on the Friday it was expected that 
Mr. Chamberlain would recommend his party to abstain in 
consequence of the declarations of the Prime Minister. Lord 
Randolph Churchill determined to draw the “old parliamentary 
hand,” and succeeded beyond his wildest hopes. One or two 
interruptions brought on a storm of passion, and the Prime 
Minister shrieked out that “Never! Never had he promised to 
reconstruct the Bill!” Mr. Chamberlain’s meeting was then 
put off till Monday, when a unanimous vote was passed to oppose 
the Bill. 

One more curious incident of the “ People’s Dissolution” is 
worth relating. On the 10th of July Sir William Harcourt, 
speaking at Poole, where he was personally conducting a disastrous 
campaign in East Dorsetshire, drew tears from his audience by 
announcing that he had received a letter from the “Grand Old 
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Man” full of calmness, courage, and quiet undismay, as became the 
great leader of the Liberal party. A great man struggling with 
adversity is a sight for the gods! Unfortunately, Sir William 
Harcourt made as great a mistake as a placid old gentleman who 
got hold of the wrong hymn and was singing out “‘ How calm are 
all thy walks,” whilst the rest of the congregation were singing 
“Why do the heathen furiously rage,” for on that very 10th of 
July Mr. Gladstone wrote the most violent letter he ever penned. 
The defeat of Mr. G. L. Gower for North Staffordshire was 
followed by an epistle to “ My dear George” :— 


“ My dear George,—I am sadly and sorely grieved at your defeat. It 
will be some consolation to observe now, even at the moment, the whole 
civilised world is with us. I advise you to take resolutely to the study of 
Irish history. I have done in that way the little that I could, and Il am 
amazed at the deadness of vulgar opinion to the blackguardism and 
baseness—no words are strong enough—which befoul the whole history of 
the Union. It is an open question whether, if this folly lasts, the thing 
may~hot in the end contribute to repeal, which I should greatly regret. 
Time will be the great instructor, and, in truth, when we consider all 


things, much has been done in a very limited time. I am so glad you 
have had your share.” 


Lord Randolph Churchill has been much blamed for his address 
to the electors of South Paddington, but surely it is better to 
sneer at the living than slander the dead. Who were the three 
statesmen who promoted the Union? Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenviile, 
and Lord Cornwallis, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland—three of 
the purest and wisest statesmen that ever existed. Their only idea 
in pressing forward the measure was to benefit both countries ; 
and yet men like these are recklessly charged with “‘ blackguardism 
and baseness.” Mr. Gladstone states the truth when he tells the 
world that he knows little of Irish history, or he never would 
have penned such an accusation. .I recollect fifty years ago I was 
in the gallery of the House of Lords during an Irish debate 
hearing Lord Lansdowne dilating on the benevolent intentions 
of Mr. Pitt in proposing the Union, and describing the magnificent 
oration made by Mr. Pitt on that occasion, and he gave the 
inspired quotation from Virgil with which Mr. Pitt adorned his 
speech— 

“Non ego nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 


Nec nova regna peto; paribus se legibus ambe 
Invictz gentes eterna in feedera mittant.” 


Lord Lansdowne repeated these grand lines with a voice and 
gesture that seemed not his own. He had heard the grand 
orator on this occasion, and one fancied that he was imitating the 
vo'ce and gestures of Mr. Pitt. 
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I have just read in the newspaper that Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
has announced that there will be another election in six months! 
As Mr. Squeers said of the juniorest Palmer who wished he was 
in heaven, “That boy is alway wishing for something dreadful.” 
I believe Mr. Herbert was born in Downing Street, and his 
battered sire naturally wishes to return to a house with such a 
delightful association. Another Election! England does not 
love coalitions, but certainly hates dissolutions. How one suffers 
in body, mind, and pocket on such occasions! Last November I 
had to travel about the country in snow and sleet. In November 
I thought it better to be broiled than frozen. In July I thought 
it better to be frozen than broiled. I had to vote in North 
Cambridgeshire, it was about ninety in the shade, and I had to 
pass an hour and a half at the Wisbech Station. There was no 
escape from the sun; there was nothing in the waiting-room but 
a Bible and a decanter of warm water; so I consoled myself with 
reading the story of Job, who certainly suffered a great deal, but 
he never was grilled for an hour and a half at the Wisbech Station. 
No, Mr. Herbert, no more dissolutions! What tke country wants 
is rest. I read the other day that after the disappearance of a 
troublesome personage ‘the land had rest for forty years.” Oh, 
if we could only have rest for five! Rest from sensational legis- 
lation, rest from mischievous agitation, and then perhaps trade 


and agriculture will revive, and we shall have peace within our 
walls and no complaining in our streets. 








Poston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 
By E, LYNN LINTON. 
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CuarTer XXX. 


IN PAIN AND PERIL. 


Most of us take what we choose to call a melancholy pleasure in 
making ourselves needlessly unhappy. We keep old love-letters, 
breathing of our worth, that we may again feel the heart-break 
of disillusion when our hero proved himself a cad and jilted us 
for Jemima, or that we may mourn afresh for our loss when her 
high-born kinsmen bore away our Annabel Lee. We go back to 
the scene of departed joys that we may become Pessimists by com- 


paring the radiant Then with the mournful Now, and mow down, 
as with a scythe, all the humbler growths of satisfaction and mild 
rejoicing, which had begun to make the barren pastures tolerably 
green again. We turn the knife in our wound that we may 
shrink anew under the smart which the beneficent salve of Time 
had soothed; and, imitating the Flagellants who scourge their 
own backs as one of the grim pastimes of fanaticism, we agonize 
our memory for no earthly good save such as lies in the pleasure 
of pain—as if resignation to the inevitable were the sin of 
cowardice and physical weeping brought spiritual cleansing. 
We surround ourselves with fire, then sting ourselves like 
scorpions ; and when we writhe under our self-inflicted anguish, 
we call on heaven to mitigate our pain and on earth to pity it— 
thinking ourselves hardly treated if the Dread Powers do not 
work the miracle of mental healing in our favour, and if our fellow 
men do not sympathize with our voluntary sufferings—and in 
sympathizing, share. 

This is the folly common to us all—the folly which we dignify 
by the name of sentiment or constancy. But it is only one of the 
many which flourish in this jungle of motives and desires we call 
concretely human nature; and to wait for wisdom is to wait for 


the millennium, which is always promised and never comes. 
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Acting then on this absurd desire to give herself unnecessary 
pain, Yetta one day went back to the old haunt of Heron’s Pool; 
though she knew that she could not meet Lanfrey, who was in 
London, and sure that she should not meet Ethel, who, not 
expecting her, would certainly not be there. All the same the 
morbid instinct which carries the loving to the graves of the lost, 
led her to visit, in the pallor of its autumnal decay, the place 
where the flushed summer had first opened the golden gates of 
youth’s fairest paradise. 

She rowed up the river, where the quiet pools, which had 
been fringed with blue lobelia, or starred with sweet-scented 
water-anemones, or glorified with gold and silver water-lilies, 
were now covered with a green unwholesome slime. The 
cold dank fog, lying like a filmy shroud on the fields, was 
repeated in her eyes, where a gathering mist, the precursor of 
tears, dimmed all she saw. Still the lover’s morbid desire to 
turn that knife drew her like a magnet ; and she rowed on till she 
came to the Pool, lying blank, deserted, silent, beneath the 
unplumed branches of the trees. The dying leaves fluttered to 
their fall and covered the surface of the water with a rotting many- 
coloured pall; the silence of the wood was unbroken by song of 
bird or hum of bee; all flowers had faded ; all fragrance was spent ; 
all life and light had passed. It was solitude and death; and her 
heart beat the symphony of sorrow to the sad requiem of the time. 

She sat in her little skiff, holding the oars which she had 
crossed over her lap; and then, betrayed by the absolute stillness 
to an imprudence she ought not to have committed, she drew her 
light boat up to the Clinton side and stepped out on to the 
forbidden land. She wanted to walk up the path to the park 
stile, that she might quarter the ground hallowed to her by love, 
and dream back over the days of departed glory. And this time 
she did not deceive herself. ‘Tio see the house where Lanfrey 
lived—to go up the wood-road where she had walked with him 
and love together, and come to the final knowledge of herself— 
to people the solitude with his beloved image and the stillness 
with the echoes of his voice—yes, that was why she broke all the 
rules she ought to have observed, and landed on the Clinton side 
of the Pool without the sanction of a Clinton’s invitation. 

She fastened her light boat and went on—little knowing who 
was silently walking at a short distance from her in the parallel 
path, going towards that converging point which should bring 
them together. Hidden behind a huge old elm, he had seen her 
float into the Pool—had watched her brooding hesitancy—then 
her imprudent landing; and now he stole silently after her, as it 
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might have been a lion pacing noiselessly down to the fountain 
where an antelope was drinking. Thinking of nothing but the 
past and conscious only of her loss, Yetta did not heed the careful 
footfall which yet, for all its care, every now and then broke the 
scattered twigs and crushed the dry leaves; but went slowly up 
the road, till she came to the point where the two paths ran into 
one; and then she heard the sudden heavy tramp of a man’s 
commanding stride, and Maurice Clinton stood before her, as if he 
had sprung up from the earth. 

She started and with difficulty suppressed a scream. He lifted 
his hat and offered his hand—a light in his eyes that was 
too fierce for pleasure, a smile round his lips that was too cynical 
for welcome. 

“Evidently the age of miracles has not yet passed,” he said in 
a bantering manner that made Yetta wince. “ For what but a 
miracle can have brought Miss Carew so far from home and into 
our preserves ? ” 

“Folly,” said Yetta with an uneasy laugh. 

He looked into her face with a familiar expression in his own 
by no means reassuring. 

“ Folly ?—and curiosity ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Curiosity to see what ?—the pheasants or the rabbits ?—and 
perhaps be shot by mistake. Such things have been.” 

“Perhaps both,” said Yetta. 

“It must be the pheasants or the rabbits, for my brother is in 
London,” he returned with a mocking little laugh. “Did you 
know that? I suppose you did.” 

“Yes,” said Yetta, her cheeks crimsoning. 

“And the empty shell is better than nothing?” he added 
satirically. 

Yetta did not answer. She could not confess and she would 
not deny. To have confessed would have been too bold, to have 
denied would have been to be false to her love; and falseness 
made no more part of her character than boldness. 

“Lanfrey gave us the history of his late proceedings,” con- 
tinued Maurice contemptuously. “My dear girl! how could you 
be so unwise as to accept a proposal from a younger brother ? 

What has Lanfrey to offer you beside his name ?—which, however, 
as a name, I grant you any woman in England might be proud 
to bear. But what is a name without money or land, and with 
all the way to make in a man’s profession? It is like a silver 
clasp with nothing to fasten. You have been very foolish, believe 
me. He was rash and you were silly—a precious combination !” 
12 
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“T do not see your right to take me to task,” said Yetta coldly. 

“Every right in the world,” he answered authoritatively. 
“ After my father I am the Head of the House; and we men of 
family, my dear Miss Carew, have a certain discipline among 
ourselves which ‘ vous autres’ do not know.” 

“T should have thought a man like your brother was strong 
enough to take his own line and keep it,” she said, passing by 
the impertinence. 

“Tn spite of family ?—of position ? ” 

“Yes, in spite of anything,” she answered. 

“Rebel to that extent?” he laughed harshly. “ What an odd 
mixture! To look at, a young princess—yet with no more 
knowledge of the graces of superior condition, no more perception 
of the discipline pertaining to gentle birth, than the lowest 
peasant in the meanest hovel!” 

“Captain Clinton!” said Yetta, flashing into hot displeasure ; 
“you take too much on yourself!” 

“Think so? I do not. You would be all the better, believe 
me, for a pilot among social shallows where cooler heads than 
yours have made shipwreck. I will be that pilot, my beautiful 
trespasser; and, as a beginning, I warn you off my brother. 
Your pretty little love-poem will not scan; and you will only 
make a mess of everything.” 

Yetta was silent. There surged through her brain a confusion 
of thought that was like a torrent wherein she was lost. Indig- 
nation at Captain Clinton’s familiarity and insolence—fear lest 
what he said should be true—doubt whether this were not one of 
the trials to her faith which Lanfrey had made her promise to 
withstand—a dim sense of personal fear at finding herself here 
alone with this masterful, rude, insulting man, all made her dumb; 
choked with emotion and unable to clear her thoughts for a 
fitting reply. . 

“T have more to say against this absurd marriage,” continued 
Maurice; “you need not curl your short upper lip like that! 
Lips like yours were made ”-—he was going to say “ to be kissed,” 
but the transparent purity of her bearing and the scared look of 
her limpid eyes conquered his coarser impulse and he substituted 
—to smile and not to sneer. And do not frown—you will get 
wrinkles if you do; and do not shrink as if I were a toad—you 
make ungraceful lines ; which is a pity.” 

“You are too insufferably insolent!” said Yetta, fear giving 
place to sudden wrath as impotent as it was fiery. 

“AmI? NowI think I am honest for the one part and com- 
plimentary for the other,” said Maurice. “At all events I think 
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Iam paying you a compliment when I tell you that I am ready 
to offer you my name, if you will break off this silly little affair 
with my brother.” 

“Captain Clinton!” said Yetta, holding her head very high 
and in her turn frowning. “Do you know what you are saying ? ” 

“ Rather,” he half laughed ; then becoming serious and throwing 
aside his insolence he went on to say: “If my brother loves you, 
Miss Carew, so do I. And I have rights which he has not. I 
have a present position as the eldest, and advantages as the heir, 
which he never will have. What girl could refuse Clinton Hall ? 
You see I support my claim mainly on my circumstances, which 
you must admit is modest. If you marry me you marry the 
future Head of the first family in Fellshire, and so place yourself 
on the topmost rung of the social ladder. You will thus stop 
the mouths of the gossips once and for ever.” 

“T will not listen to you,” said Yetta. “It is asin; and what 
have gossips to say of me?” she added. “While my father 
lives and protects me, who can speak ?—and what?” 

“Poor innocent!” ejaculated Maurice. “ But if I tell you that 
they do speak, and that only such a marriage as this I now offer 
you will stop their mouths, and will reinstate both you and your 
father-——” 

“T should choose my husband for himself, not his advantages,” 
said Yetta, feeling that she must be brave enough to testify, 
painful as it was. 

“Which means that between me and my brother—I with 
Clinton, and he with nothing but a few unworkable fads—you 
will choose him?” asked Maurice with a venomous flush. 

“T deny your right to ask me that question,” said Yetta. 

“ And I intend to have the answer,” said Maurice. “ Between 
me and my brother—you like him best ?” 

“Yes,” she answered after a pause, with as much pain as 
directness. ‘“ Your brother has always been my friend.” 

“And not 1?” 

“No; never from the first,” she answered scornfully. 

“That shows how little discernment you have,” said Maurice, 
as coolly as if he were noting her virtues. ‘“ I have admired you 
as much as my brother, from the first day we met; but I have 
more delicacy, more self-control, more judgment than he, and 
have known how to wait. He has forced the running ; which is a 
doubtful compliment to any woman. But then he was always 
weak and childish.” 

“This is enough!” said Yetta, turning to go back; but 
Maurice laid his hand on her arm. 
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“No, not yet!” he said. “ You have ventured on to forbidden 
ground, and now you have to wait my pleasure.” 

“T am surely free to go back when I will?” said Yetta. 

“Certainly not,” was his answer. ‘“ You have come off the 
neutral lines into the enemy’s camp, and you are my prisoner for 
so long as I choose to hold you.” 

He looked so cruel while he laughed—the place was so lonely 
and the whole thing so embarrassing—so terrifying even—that 
again Yetta was frightened. And her face, which showed all 
her emotions as in a glass, showed this fear among the rest. 

He laughed again. He liked to feel that he had at least so 
much power. If he could not bend her to his love, he could 
impress her by his strength. He, one of the men with whom 
“women did not count,” felt that to frighten her was better than 
to be met with the recalcitration of independence—the defiance 
of indifference. 

“T have more to say,” he continued, speaking very abruptly 
and with curious harshness—curious in a man professing to love 
and desiring to win. “If you marry Lanfrey, remember that you 
enter our family contre coeur, and that none of us will welcome 
you. You are proud. Will you consent to come among people 
who do not want you, and who will repudiate you?” 

“And you who have just now pretended to like me on your 
own account!” said Yetta, with mixed indignation and sur- 
prise. 

“That is another matter,” he said. “If you married me we 
should all welcome you. You do not seem able to judge between 
the elder son and the younger,” he added. “How should you, 
indeed! You have been born without traditions and beyond the 
pale.” 

“T will not listen to you any longer!” said Yetta, drawing 
herself away, and facing her tormentor. “I do not see what 
object you can have in insulting me, Captain Clinton. But 
whatever it may be, I refuse to submit to it any longer. Let me 
pass. Iam going back.” 

“Softly, softly! Ihave still more to say about you and 
that foolish boy you have bewitched,” said Maurice. “I want 
to make it clear to you that you will be both selfish and un- 
womanly if you marry him against our will. We shall all reject 
him as a dishonour to our name and race. Will you be justified, 
do you think, in taking a man from his family and creating a 
division which will never be got over? Do father and mother 
and social duties count for nothing in your code? Among us 
they are all powerful. But then we are gentry.” 
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“ How insolent you are!” said Yetta bitterly. ‘“ What have I 
done to deserve your hatred?” 

“ Hatred?” he echoed, with a strange accent, standing for a 
moment silent, while he looked at her as if he would have looked 
her through. Then, as if by a tremendous effort over himself, he 
dropped his eyes, still keeping silent. After a moment he looked 
at her again. “You think I hate you?” he said in a softer 
manner than he had yet shown. “I love you! I love you with 
all my heart and soul!” 

“Hush, hush!” cried Yetta, in as much terror as revulsion. 
“You must not say that to me, Captain Clinton! It is a sin—a 
sin!” she repeated. 

“ Because you love my brother ?” 

She turned away; then held herself firmly, and looked as 
straightly at him as he still looked at her. It was a torture 
to her. She would have rather suffered any amount of physical 
pain than undergo this mental trial of bold confession. But it 
had to be done. For pride, self-protection, loyalty, truth, it 
must be said. 

“Yes,” she answered; “ because I love your brother, and he 
loves me.” 

Two impulses raged in Maurice, like storms that meet and 
devastate the earth. He had the wildest desire to bend back 
that lovely head and kiss the front of the throat—there where 
the lion might have bitten the antelope; to tell her that he loved 
her—he loved her—and would kill her rather than that she should 
marry another, brother or no. Then he wanted to crush her with 
the humiliation of her father’s birth—proclaim trumpet-tongued 
the shameful secret of which everyone now at Beaton Brows 
knew that she was ignorant. He wanted to see her pure face 
flush for shame ; to ruin for ever the grave and loving innocency 
of her mind. He wanted to revenge himself and to humble her. 
But the grace of the gentleman conquered in the struggle, and 
he put down both mad passions with an effort as tremendous as 
that of Hercules when he strangled the Nemean lion, and 
subdued the wild boar of Erymanthus. She was too helpless and 
too lovely, too pure and too brave! He would respect her, cost 
what it might—and it did cost him something—even more than he 
could have believed or she could have understood. 

“T am sorry,” he said, after a long pause. If Yetta could 
have read the black thoughts which had filled that pause with its 
baleful torrent, and made that silence so tempestuous !—“ You 
will do more harm than you know of if you persist in marrying 
my brother. My father and mother will never consent, and 
you will take Lanfrey from us all. You will expose him to un- 
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imaginable humiliation, and you will give me lifelong misery. 
How can you marry one brother when the other loves you as I 
love you? There is the sin, if you will! The only way to make 
it not a sin will be for me to yield my place, and make my 
younger brother the heir. Will you found your marriage on my 
ruin? You can scarcely put this down to my hatred for you? 
But now I will leave you. Think of what I have said, and 
forgive me if I have hurt you. You have hurt me more! Good- 
bye, and God bless you.” 

He offered his hand, and Yetta, surprised into yielding by the 
grave and quiet tone, the tenderness even of his manner, gave 
him hers. He took it and raised it to his lips. Then the wild, 
mad impulse he had had before conquered him like a flood let 
loose ; and turning back her sleeve, he ran his lips roughly along 
the slender scar still remaining of her scratch. 

Terrified and revolted, Yetta shrieked so that the woods rang 
with her voice; and Maurice, with a mental oath cursing his own 
folly, saying: “ Forgive me, I was mad! Forgive me! Believe 
that I love you and that I respect you!” slanted off among the 
trees, as a man’s hoarse voice shouted: “Hi! Hi! What's up 
there!” and Jim Sherwood, clambering over the stile, came 
clattering down the path. 

When Jim came to where Yetta was standing alone, pale and 
terrified, aghast and revolted, he took off his rough cap and stood 
bareheaded in her presence, as he had stood once before. 

“What has skeered you, Miss?” he asked. ‘“ Was it a man? 
Let me catch hold on him, and Ill warrant he’ll soon have 
enough of my mark! Who was he? There’s no one about as I 
knows of, but our young Captain yonder, and he’s vagaring some- 
where here.” 

“T do not know who it was—never mind. I was only 
frightened,” Yetta stammered. 

“ That’s plain to see; but you weren’t frightened belike of a 
shadow,” said Jim, with unconscious irony. “I wish you'd tell 
me which way he went, Miss,” he continued, making a step as if 
to go through the wood by the diverging path. 

Yetta caught hold of his arm. 

“Do not leave me. Stay with me. Don’t go away,” she said, 
possessed equally by the fear of being left alone and the fear of 
Maurice Clinton’s being found. 

Her soft touch and claim for protection affected Jim so power- 
fully, that for a moment he was as if drunk and dazed. He felt 
as Rhaicos might have felt when the Hamadryad sought his 
grace—as Cymon, when Iphigenia first looked at him kindly— 
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as any man of low mortality to whom some Divine woman bent, 
either to bestow her favour or beseech his care. 

“No fear, Miss!” he said after a moment’s silence, when how- 
ever it seemed to him that he had said: “God bless her! God 
bless her!” so loud that the whole wood could hear. “You 
come along o’ me and no harm shall happen you. Ketch hold o’ 
my arm and you're as safe as in a church. Come to my cottage 
near by,” he then said, as by asudden inspiration. “Get yourself 
righted a bit, and then I'll see you to the far end safe enough.” 

“Thank you,” said Yetta. ‘“ Yes, I will.” 

On which Jim led her to the sacred stile, and so crossed over 
to the other side, and to his cottage not far off. 

It was a rash thing to do—even rasher than Yetta’s landing on 
the Clinton side of the Pool; but it was an impulse which em- 
bodied his whole life. It was Patty’s Angel that he took into his 
house and carried into the presence of that Lost Ideal—Patty’s 
purified self and translated past. All the dim unspoken poetry 
of the man’s mind and nature was working in him like the 
ferment of sweet honey, as he led this gracious creature 
into the presence of her life’s original source. Grandmother and 
grand-daughter brought face to face, neither knowing the other 
nor dreaming of the tie between them !—Yetta, to the old man’s 
fancy what Patty was before the splendour of her shame seduced 
her—the mirror wherein this wreck of time and sin might see her 
perfected self—that Higher Self which each of us carries about 
with us, hidden from sight but revealed to conscience, and which 
we either kill by violence, starve by neglect, or nourish into 
strength and spiritual dominion. 

If Patty herself had puzzled French, and her eyes had recalled 
his mother’s—as they had recalled his lost love’s more than fifty 
years ago to Maurice—of what and whom did this girl remind the 
woman? Some one she had seen in days gone by, and whom her 
memory could not now verify, seemed to look out from her face. 
Broken lights of remembrance and suggestion shone in her eyes 
and quivered in her smile; and once, when Yetta raised her 
hand and pushed back her hair, there came as a living picture 
before Patty, who watched her with a sense of fear mingled with 
her interest, the memory of that night when the handsome 
young gentleman from the grand place farther south had spoken 
to her of love in the moonlight at Monkthwaite, and she had 
dallied with the question and put it by—till to-morrow. Why 
should she have thought of that now? Why did the action of 
this strange young lady’s hand, putting back her hair, remind 
her of her dead master and unwedded husband ? 
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On a word from Jim, who did not leave the women together as 
might have seemed more natural, and even more respectful, Patty 
brought the girl water to wash her pale face clear of the clammy 
dews that were still on it; and when she took off her hat and 
brushed back her hair with her hands, stirred by a sense of love 
and reverence, yet of familiar association too, the old woman laid 
her withered hand reverently and caressingly on the golden mass 
shining like embodied sunlight above the flower-like face. 

“God bless thee, honey!” she said, in a low voice. 

Yetta liked both the action and the homely melody of the 
phrase. 

“Thank you,” she answered, with her sweetest smile. 

Patty put her finger up to her lip as some do when puzzled 
and considering. 

“Who is it?” she said, speaking to herself. ‘She looks like 
some one—who is it?” 

But now that Jim had satisfied his sentiment about these two 
women, he began to be uneasy lest a chance word from Yetta, or 
an indifferent question from Patty, might break down the flimsy 
wall of secresy between them—that wall which was no thicker 
than a sheet of tissue-paper, which a child’s little finger can tear. 

“You had best be going, Miss, now,” he said to Yetta. “The 
days draw in mighty quick, and you'd best set out. I'll see you 
safe off the premises and a bit down the river; but if you'll be 
guided by me, you'll be going.” 

“ Yes, I will, thank you,” said Yetta, turning to take leave 
of Mrs. Richard. “Thank you for all your kindness, Mrs. 
Sherwood,” she said, thinking she was the old gamekeeper’s wife, 
and not knowing the story of the sister. 

A very little was sufficient to demoralize the poor deteriorated 
brain and entangled memories, and Patty looked at Jim ap- 
pealingly. Was she to own herself Mrs. Sherwood? Was she 
really Mrs. Sherwood? Then she remembered. 

“No, my dear,” she said, with a feeble laugh. “I am not Jim’s 
wife; I am Mrs. Richard now, and I was Mistress Patty.” 

“Shut up, mother,” said Jim, roughly. “If you once begin 
your maundering there’s never an end to it. Come, Miss, let’s 
be going,” he added rather imperatively to Yetta. 

“Don’t mind him, honey,” said Patty in an aside. “He's a 
good fellow is Jim, but what I call as rude as a bear at times.” 
Here she laughed in her feeble, half-imbecile way; then added, 
with a flash of her old grand manner: “He was very different 
when I was Mistress Patty up at the great Hall yonder!” 

Jim ground his teeth and swore between them audibly; but 
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as the words told Yetta nothing she let them pass almost un- 
heeded; and only afterwards remembered and pondered over 
them. She shook hands with the old woman and again thanked 
her; and, not liking to give money in acknowledgment of all this 
hearty service, she stooped her gracious head and kissed the 
withered face held up to her. After which she turned away, and 
Jim felt that he should like to kneel to her and tell her she 
might dispose of his life if it so pleased her. 

Not able to give voice to all this passion of feeling possessing 
him—ah! how many poems and hymns are dumb within us !—he 
contented himself by taking this Angel of his Lost Ideal back to 
her boat, where he followed her for some distance down the river: 
Maurice looking on from among the alders, and speculating on 
the chances of whether she had betrayed him to Jim Sherwood or 
kept the cause of her shriek a secret. He soon made that clear 
to himself by striding up to meet the old man, as he returned 
from following the boat along the edge of the park—asking 
who it was that was rowing down so swiftly. 

Jim Sherwood looked at his young master keenly. He was 
an acute observer, and he had no trust in Maurice. 

“Miss Carew,” he answered, gruffly. ‘“She’d been skeered by 
some rapscallion I wish I could put my mark on!” 

“You should keep better watch, then,” said Maurice, sharply. 
“What right has any one in our wood ?” 

“Did I say it was in our wood, sir?” asked Jim as sharply. 

“T thought you did,” said Maurice, with an angry look. 

“Then I didn’t, sir,” said Jim, trudging off the contrary way. 

As for Yetta, now that she was once more alone and could think, 
the one great doubt and fear possessing her was: Could she now 
marry Lanfrey?—might she still continue to love him? She 
had been insulted by his brother, and she dared not complain. 
She dared not tell her father, still less her lover, nor even Mrs. 
Ellacombe. This painful secret was to be her burden through life. 
Besides, she felt dishonoured. This rude kiss taken by force hurt 
her modesty and degraded her in her own esteem. How angry 
she was with herself for her weakness in going back to this 
enchanted ground :—She ought to have remembered the peril as 
well as the pleasure, and to have feared the presence of Maurice 
as much as she desired to renew the recollection of Lanfrey. It 
was her own fault—all, all her own fault—and she must bear the 
suffering provoked by her sin. It was very hard to bear—very 
disgraceful, in whatever way she looked at it. And again and 
again she thought :—Could she now with honour marry Lanfrey ? 

It must be remembered that she was both very young and very 
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innocent. She had all a good girl’s high-flown notions about 
honour and truth and modesty, and other obsolete virtues. She 
was as one born out of time—brought to earth from another 
sphere—and altogether out of harmony with the bold free 
“realism” of modern life and manners. 


CuarTrer XXXI, 
WARS AND RUMOURS. 


Tue air was full of rumours. No one could say now that society 
at Beaton Brows was flat and uninteresting, or that life was like 
a duck-pond with no fanning of the surface and no stirring of the 
depths. If report might be believed, more commotion was going 
on under cover, than had been known since old Maurice and his 
famous housekeeper had been the centre round which had 
gathered the exaggeration and invention which always swell a 
hard little nucleus of fact to the size and volatility of a balloon. 

It had crept about by secret methods, which the underground 
moles themselves would not have recognized, that some kind of 
love-passages had passed between one of the young Clintons and 
Miss Carew. Men’s minds were divided as to which of the young 
gentlemen it was; and, while some were prepared to quarrel with 
their best friends for Maurice, others made Lanfrey the test of a 
man’s sanity and a woman’s morality, and took it as a personal 
offence in those who held acontrary view. Then came all sorts of 
embroideries to still further disguise the original fabric. Some 
said that French Clinton was keen-set for the marriage, and some 
that he was dead against it; others that Paston Carew would 
give his ears to call a Clinton son-in-law, and others again that 
he would rather see his daughter dead than a Clinton’s wife; 
while most averred that Lady Jane was mad at the idea; and the 
butler reported he knew as a fact that she had told her husband 
if he sanctioned such an iniquity she would go into the Divorce 
Court and leave him. 

So the talk rolled on; and people, passionately convinced that 
they knew the whole arcana of a matter whereof they did not 
know even the outside setting, were combative in proportion to 
their ignorance, and as contemptuous of the beliefs of others as 
they were positive of their own. 

Then, something had manifestly gone askew between Fitz- 
George Standish and Elsie Arrol. The foolish knight was not 
so devoted as formerly ; the plump Madonna was not so content. 
The lute, on which had been twanged the madrigal of make-believe 
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chivalry and artistic affectation, had got a decided rift which 
turned all the old harmony to discord, and made the refrain “Ma 
mie!” no more euphonious than a cat-call. No one knew from 
what quarter of the sky had come this overshadowing cloud. No 
one understood why FitzGeorge Standish should look more limp 
and invertebrate in form, more green and yellow in tint, than 
before ; nor why he should be so profoundly melancholy ; nor why 
Elsie Arrol’s round and dimpled cheeks should burn with that 
brick-dust red which so patently betrays displeasure. Only the 
two immediately concerned knew that Petrarca had one day praised 
Yetta Carew with dangerous fervency to his objecting Laura; and 
that he had added to this offence the still greater indignity of 
mildly bewailing his celibacy, not quite obscurely hinting at the 
remote possibility of some day finding a mistress for Five Oaks. 
Then had the mirror cracked from side to side; and then had the 
dairymaid in Medicean costume seen that the masque in which 
she had trodden her measure was nothing but an elfin show, or a 
delusion like those created by a mocking magician. Fine enough 
in the magical hours of the night, when the morning broke the 
flowers were found to be only refuse, and the stately dome under 
which they had grown the blackened roof of a gigantic fungus—a 
mere appearance, no more. Henceforth Madonna must content 
herself with prosaic fact and her unesthetic husband. There 
could be no more talk of Us—no more reverent allusions to an 
occult world whence were excluded the profane who admired 
aniline dyes and did not worship sunflowers. When the two 
hierophants had fallen apart, who could keep alive the altar-fire 
and set forth the greatness of the veiled Isis ? 

But there was no open rupture. Elsie Arrol liked to be 
talked of, wondered at, discussed, and—as she thought—admired 
by those who did not dare to imitate. Neither did she object to 
a little moderate condemnation. This presupposes envy; and 
envy is homage—in its turn intoxication. But she did strongly 
object to the malicious laughter which floats after a fiasco. 
Wherefore, she waited and possessed her small soul in such 
patience as she could command, until some legitimate occasion 
should arise when she might reasonably discard her recreant 
knight and publicly pluck her favour from his breast. Then she 
would go round to all her female friends and say that really 
Mr. Standish was so weak and silly—or had behaved with such 
inexplicable want of honour on such and such a matter, remotely 
hinted at and not detailed—she could have nothing more to do 
with him; and so had cut him—dead. 

She waited—sure that such an occasion would come; this 
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being one of the things which always do come to those who wait 
—causes for quarrel growing as thick as blackberries for those 
who seek them, and pegs on which to hang the reasons for a 
break sure to offer themselves to those who wish to find them. 

Besides this, it was reported that Lady Dayman and her friend, 
the banker, were no longer in the strict accord of other days, but 
decidedly the reverse. The tall, slim Commandant was now the 
tame cat at Clear View; and Mr. Arrol was being let down into 
the well of things worn out and done with. Old Sir James looked 
more miserable and was more obsequious to his handsome wife 
than people quite understood why ; the Commandant was superb ; 
my Lady was smiling, sleek, serene; the hatchet-faced mother of 
thousands was like one in the throes of a deadly disease; Mr. 
Arrol was as smooth as a billiard ball, as soft as a satin glove, 
and gave no one the satisfaction of reading even the initial letter 
of his thoughts. A man of the world from head to heel, he never 
committed the social mistake of revenging himself in public 
and by detraction. What he did was done in private, without 
witnesses, and therefore without reporters. Then he washed the 
dirty linen vigorously enough ; and he made the hands of the one 
who washed it with him smart down to the very bone. 

Once he had been seen to smile with a strange curl of his moist 
lips, a strange flash in his soft eyes, as Lady Dayman strolled past 
him at the autumnal fruit and flower show—too much occupied 
with a dish of apples, the beauty of which she was pointing out to 
the Commandant, to notice Mr. Arrol at her elbow, or to return 
his salute. Then he had smiled, turning on his heel; and Paston, 
who saw this little episode, smiled too in spirit, not in fact, as he 
thought to himself: “That means vengeance ; and I think I know 
the way it will run.” 

At Clinton Hall things went on in their old way. So far the 
mine was still a failure, and an outfall, not an income. The 
master of the post-office and the carrier both noticed that no 
letters in the well-known handwriting of Mr. Lanfrey came to either 
the father or Lady Jane; but one, time by time, came for Miss 
Clinton. On which days she would be sure to be met somewhere 
on the way, when she would take the letter herself and send the 
rest up to the Hall. And the postmaster noticed that letters in 
the same well-known handwriting went to Miss Carew—though 
the carrier delivered these without disguise and slipped them 
with the rest into the locked letter-box, of which Paston kept the 
key. These letters Paston himself handed over to Yetta; after 
he had unfastened them in his private study and read them from 
end to end. After which he made capital out of his trust in her 
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prudence and Lanfrey’s good faith; and so spun another strand 
in the airy rope of illusive love and undeserved gratitude, by 
which he bound his daughter’s heart and made her believe him 
better and nobler than he was. 

By degrees and in due time—not quite at first, nor all at once 
—Yetta told the truth of things to Mrs. Ellacombe :—how that 
she was engaged, yet not engaged, to Lanfrey Clinton—her father 
suffering rather than sanctioning, and neither consenting nor 
denying. Sweet and gentle always—always considerate of others, 
and with none of that maliciousness of egotism which takes 
pleasure in complaining of such and such a one’s conduct, thereby 
creating a party for herself—she made the best of matters, though 
she could not keep the tears from her eyes. She did not blame 
her father, even while she had to confess that she did not under- 
stand him. 

“Perhaps he wishes to prove Lanfrey’s real worth,” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe, as the most natural conclusion to be come to by an 
outsider. 

“Perhaps,” said Yetta, who did not see why he should. It was 
as if he should wish to prove the sunlight and demonstrate 
mathematically that it was the sunlight. 

But something more than this evidently disturbed the girl, and 
Mrs. Ellacombe asked her frankly what it was. She was a woman 
who had too true a maternal feeling for young girls to treat 
them with formality. They were all in a manner like her own 
children; and the love that casteth out fear casts out also con- 
straint. Hence she got the confidence of the young as much by 
her straightforwardness as by her sympathy; and, as infants 
recognize the deft handling of adepts in nursing, so did these 
others recognize, almost instinctively, that Mrs. Ellacombe’s home 
questions did not spring from vulgar curiosity, but from the 
loving nature which feels with and wishes to help—which knows 
that a sorrow shared is lightened of half its pain, and a secret 
imparted is robbed of all its peril. 

Hence, Mrs. Ellacombe asked Yetta Carew straight out what 
else was on her mind? This half-permitted, half-refused engage- 
ment to Lanfrey was wearing enough—but what was behind ? 

Then Yetta, in much shame and trouble, girl-like flinging 
herself on her knees before her friend that she might put her 
arms round the dear matronly waist and bury her face in the 
soft lap, told of her own folly in landing on the Clinton estate, 
followed by Maurice’s proffered love—and then that insult of his 
kiss in the wood—and could she in honour after this marry 
Lanfrey? She could not tell him because of making bad blood 
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between the brothers, but to keep it a secret seemed to her so 
infinitely dishonourable—so wicked!—and it scarcely seemed 
right to marry one brother after such an outbreak from another. 

Mrs. Ellacombe did what she could to soothe the poor gir}, 
whose initiation into the uglier secrets of human nature was 
costing her so much pain. She went into a long disquisition on 
the difference between accident and design, force and consent ; 
and at last reasoned the troubled soul into a little more calmness 
and a little less shame. Pure-hearted on her own account, she 
could well understand what a modest girl must feel at such an 
outrage ; but to one who knew the darker side of life—bad as 
this was, it was but a small thing compared with others, and was 
she not making too much of it? 

“ And yet,” thought Mrs. Ellacombe, as she smoothed back the 
ruffled golden hair and kissed the tender grieving face; “ better 
a conscience so foolishly sensitive as this child’s, than one seared 
to the roots by familiarity with danger and impropriety. But 
how those London women, who laugh at the old-fashioned 
modesties, would despise her if they heard her—and how the 
angels must love her!” 

So far Yetta had done well for herself in making a clean breast 
of it to Mrs. Ellacombe. 

To believe that we have sinned and to be assured that we are 
still innocent, is one of the most divine sensations youth can 
know. The terrors of a timid conscience far outweigh in agony 
those of a cowardly nature; and to find that the devil, who we 
believe has come to take possession of our soul, is only a shadow 
flung by a stick and a rag, is a relief greater than that of the 
millionaire who dreams he is a pauper, and wakes to find himself 
still possessed of his wealth—of a lover who dreams his beloved is 
false or is dead, and wakes to find her fond arms about his neck. 
For no after scouring takes from the soul its first sense of guilt. 
The first sins stick; and Yetta’s fear that she had lost her 
spiritual purity and had gone astray into evil, was only equalled 
by her rejoicing when Mrs. Ellacombe made her feel that she 
had kept the true path all along, and had done no harm any way. 

Before the autumn was many weeks older, society had another 
toothsome little morsel to digest. Elsie Arrol’s recreant knight 
completed his defection, and drove over to Mock-Beggar with a 
diamond ring in his pocket, the gross value of his rent-roll 
marked down on a visiting-card, and his courage screwed up to 
the sticking-point. He was bent on offering to Yetta Carew all he 
had—his unwholesome person and feeble mind; his badly- 
managed estate and early Christian relics; his bits of ragged old 
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copes and artistic rubbish of broken glass and fractured stones— 
more sure than doubtful that she would accept these treasures, 
and give him in return her beautiful and gracious self. To do 
him justice, her probable dowry made no more part of his 
calculations than it had done with Lanfrey. It was there in the 
background; but had it not been there, and had she been the 
daughter of a genteel pauper instead of a millionaire, he would 
have offered himself all the same. 

Sincerely in love though he was, FitzGeorge could none the 
less forego the pleasure of that kind of artificial parade which 
passes with such as he for moral artistry and mental dignity. He 
must do the thing “en preux chevalier,” and as he thought such 
things should be done—with a savour of old-world stateliness and 
ambassadorial gravity. Accordingly, in the presence of her 
father, he made Yetta Carew a formal profession of love and offer 
of his hand—and waited for her reply. 

His hands clasped before him, tightly strained ; his pallid eyes 
fixed on her face; his mouth a little open; his expression one 
of waiting to know whether his life was to be full of meek 
despair or modest rapture, he looked the living caricature he 
was, Anything less likely to fascinate a girl could scarce be 
conceived ; but in his own mind he paralleled all the faithful 
lovers of history and romance; and from Dante to Surrey, from 
Romeo to Lorenzo, from Sir Lancelot to Paolo, there was not one 
of whose grace he had not borrowed the supreme glory. 

Yetta, in profound embarrassment, turned to her father for 
help and guidance; but Paston sat like a statue and looked like 
the sphinx. Not a line quivered with impatience nor flickered 
with amusement. He sat, his fishy eyes looking blankly into 
space, his thin lips set in a tight and narrow line, his arms folded 
across his breast. 

When Yetta turned to him with her one ejaculation of 
“ Father !”—almost like the bleat of a frightened lamb—he gave 
no heed, took no notice. It amused him to watch this queer little 
comedy ; and it interested him to see how his daughter would 
carry heiself. She must learn betimes to walk alone, he thought. 
He should not be always with her. And until she married 
she would naturally be subject to offers of this kind from divers 
and sundry, and her first essay at refusing could not be made 
under better conditions than now. Wherefore, when she uttered 
her little cry for help, he sat immovable, and was as if deaf, 
dumb and blind to all that was passing before him. 

“You are very good and I am very sorry,” then said Yetta, 
driven back on herself ; “but I cannot.” | 

VOL, LXXVILI, K 
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“Oh, do not say this!” said FitzGeorge. “If patient waiting, 
if loyal serving, if the devotion of a life will win your favour, set 
me the hardest task you know, and I will accomplish it in token 
of my fealty, my devotion !” 

“T do not want any sacrifice made for me,” she answered 
rather hurriedly. She had the feeling that, unless she were 
prompt and decided, FitzGeorge would somehow get hold of that 
typical hair by which all the rest would be drawn in. “No time 
would change me. I cannot.” 

“Ts faithful love—the most precious jewel on earth—so lightly 
regarded by you?” said FitzGegrge. ‘Can you be so cruel to a 
true heart which loves you with the sublimity of worship, the 
devotion of chivalry, the tenderness of poetry? At least give me 
cause to hope.” 

“No, no, it is impossible!” cried Yetta, her strength increasing 
as his insistance became greater. “It could never be, Mr. 
Standish. Believe me, I never could nor would! All that 
can be done is to forget this moment, and never speak of it 
again.” 

“Will you not champion me, Mr. Carew?” asked this poor 
disappointed living bit of Byzantine mosaic. 

Paston turned his lack-lustre eyes slowly on the face of the 
master of Five Oaks. 

“My daughter is her own mistress in this matter,” he said 
coldly. “I would not force her inclinations nor in any way coerce 
her. If she thinks that she could be happy with you, she knows 
that she will have my consent ; but I do not compel her assent or 
refusal,” 

“To influence is not to compel; to advocate is not to coerce,” 
said FitzGeorge, humbly but fervently. 

“With so obedient, gentle, and loving a child as mine, it is,” 
answered Paston. “She would obey me in any case,” he added 
yet more slowly, more coldly, than before. “If I pressed she 
would accept; if I objected she would refuse—anyone ”’—em- 
phatically. 

“You give me more credit than I deserve, dear father,” said 
Yetta, answering the sense, the meaning, the application in- 
tended. “At all events you will not press me to accept the 
offer—the honour of the offer,” she added, correcting herself, 
“that Mr. Standish has just made me. That is all we need think 
of for the present.” 


“T beseech you, sweetest lady!” pleaded Elsie Arrol’s recreant 
knight. 


But Yetta, feeling that she had more to consider than mere 
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kindness—that she had her faith to Lanfrey and his dignity to 
defend—cut him short with a peremptory : 

“No, no, Mr. Standish! We will say no more aboutit. Ishall 
forget that this conversation has ever taken place; and so I am 
sure will you.” 


“IT? Can one forget one’s death-wound?” said FitzGeorge 
mournfully. 

“T hope not quite so bad as that,” was Paston’s dry rejoinder. 

“Oh, Mr. Standish, I am not worth all that!” said Yetta in 
her innocent way. 

“Not worth that! You are worth a man’s very life! I would 
have watched for you in the chapel—leaped the barriers into the 
arena among the lions for your glove—dived for the cup—done 
whatever you bade me, if only I could have had your smile—your 
love!” cried FitzGeorge, with a fine mixing of memories. 
“Nothing would have been too hard a task if I might have had 
my reward.” 

“You are too good,” said Yetta. “You will find someone 
worthier than I of your devotion.” 

“T could find that only in heaven!” he said. “Oh, Miss 
Carew! have you no hope to give me? Must I indeed languish 
in despair ?” 

“T could never marry you!” said Yetta hastily. “Please do 
not say any more about it—do not think of it again!” 

“JT shall think of nothing else to the end of my life,” said 
FitzGeorge, tears falling from his eyes in unmistakable showers. 

“T cannot bear to see you so distressed!” said the poor girl, 
herself in great distress. “It is dreadful! Don’t cry like that, 
Mr. Standish! It makes me so unhappy, I do not know what to 
do!” 

“T would not make you unhappy for all the world!” said the 
unfortunate lover, heroically gulping down his tears. ‘“ Because I 
am broken-hearted you need not be made sorry. Rather, be 
bright and blithe like the May buds, forgetting anguish!” 

“The man is sincere and a good fellow at bottom,” thought 
Paston to himself. “But out of an idiot asylum where to find 
his equal? That such fools as this should go about the world 
ticketed men! It makes one doubt the general sanity of man- 
kind !”—*“ Tt seems to me,” he then said, rising and speaking in his 
cold deliberate way, “ that this interview has lasted long enough. 
No good can come of it. My daughter has given her final answer, 
Mr. Standish—prayers and entreaties will have no avail. You 
are merely giving yourself needless pain and redoubling her 
embarrassment and hardness.” 
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“You are right! I had better go,” returned FitzGeorge. 
Good-bye, Miss Carew, and may you be happy!” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Standish; thank you,” was Yetta’s uncomfort- 
able answer. 

He took her long fair hand, bent over it and kissed it—his thin 
moustache and pallid face still wet with his tears—and with a 
sad last look of reproach to Paston, he took his leave and vanished 
from the scene. 

“ You went through that little comedy with spirit and dignity, 
my dear,” said Paston, when FitzGeorge Standish had fairly 
gone. 

“Poor fellow! I did not like to see him cry,” said Yetta, 
simply. 

“ His tears moved you?” he asked. 

“To pity him ?—yes, indeed!” she answered. 

“To nothing warmer than pity?” 

“No,” she said, “nothing. How could they ?” 

“The way to your heart still barred by the Clinton wyvern ? ” 

“T hold myself engaged to Lanfrey,” she answered, gently but 
quite firmly. 

“My prohibition notwithstanding ? ” 

“You have not absolutely forbidden it, father,” she pleaded. 
“You say yourself that it is held only in suspense.” 

“Which, had you been the dutiful child I just now said you 
were, would have been sufficient warning for you,” said Paston 
angrily. 

She threw her arms round his neck. 

“Oh, father, have mercy on me!” she said with infinite tender- 
ness. “I love him and he loves me—why should you say we 
may not marry ?” 

“Tf my reasons are such as I cannot give you?” he returned. 
“Tf I tell you only so much that once the Clintons did me an 
irreparable injury—what then ?” 

“But he did not!” she said. “He is not all his family! He 
could do no wrong to anyone—good, noble, generous as he is!” 

“And you would not object to mix your blood with that of the 
family by whom your father’s life was ruined?” 

Paston spoke severely, coldly, harshly. 

“It is not ruined—how is it ruined?” she argued. “ Why 
should the whole family be under a ban for the sins of one?” 

“Hush! foolish child, you do not know what you say,” he 
answered. “You know neither my wrongs nor my designs. To 
the first you have added by this indiscreet affair—the last you 
are thwarting. Had you taken the elder brother, things would 
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not have been so bad, But with the younger all my plans, my 
hopes, are destroyed.” 

“Oh, do not say that, father!” cried Yetta, in very real 
suffering. 

It was an impiety to wish to transfer her to Maurice—Maurice 
the brutal, in spite of all his fine manners when he chose to air 
them, and what should have been noble pride in belonging to an 
old historic family. After what had happened it was as dreadful 
to her to hear such words, as if had been proposed, as a fitting 
husband for her, the murderer of his brother—Cain to the widow 
of Abel. 

Her suffering touched her father. He held out his hands and 
drew her closer to him, holding her by her wrists and looking 
into her face. 

“T will not let you make me soft and imbecile,” he said, 
trying to speak sternly, but his voice was rounder and more 
mellow than it had been. ‘“ What are the tears and senti- 
mental loves of an hysterical girl compared to the grand objects 
of a strong man’s life ?—the great aims of a majestic ambition? 
Nothing! And yet, God help me!” he added, with a strange 
outburst that almost terrified his daughter; “I cannot see you 
unhappy, Yetta! If one has to yield, it will be I; and you 
will drive over my happiness to your own—a second Tullia, 
and virtually a parricide. But,” he added, with a return to his 
former manner, “ your new life founded on undutifulness will not 
be blessed ! ” 

Yetta bent her face to her father’s and kissed him—ignoring 
his bitter prophecy. 

“My happiness is yours, and yours is mine,” she said_tenderly. 
“There must never be a difference between us!” 

“Only to be compassed by your supremacy and my concession,” 
he answered, despising himself for his weakness. 

It was not long after this that another succulent sop was 
thrown to the dragon of gossip. It came to the knowledge of 
the place that Lord Masdew himself had proposed to Yetta Carew, 
and been rejected, like FitzGeorge Standish, by this fair-haired 
descendant of the housekeeper. The news made Beaton Brows 
irrationally furious. The rector lisped all manner of polyglot 
satires and scornful warnings, beginning with Corydon’s advice to 
Galatea, and dragging in Herrick’s rosebuds by the way. Mrs. 
Harcourt pronounced the girl both foolish and reprehensible, and 
asked with her nose in the air: “ Why? For whom is she waiting ? 
—a duke or a prince of the blood royal?” But Grant Ellacombe, 
who sincerely liked her, said she was right, if she did not love 
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the man, not to sell herself to the title, and Mrs. Ellacombe 
championed her still more warmly. FitzGeorge did not speak ; 
but secretly he took it as balm to his own wounded spirit that 
she should have refused the greatest “catch” in his county; for 
as juxtaposition and comparison determine the value ofall things, 
the comparison here dwarfed the size of his wound and lessened 
the smart of the sting. 

Mr. Arrol spoke words of wisdom concerning the outstaying 
of the market, and picking up a crooked stick at the other side of 
the wood ; and Elsie Arrol said tartly she did not believe a word 
of the story. That was the shortest way of dealing with things 
incomprehensible and outside any rule of common-sense. She 
had also refused to believe in FitzGeorge Standish’s proposal, 
which the birds of the air carried about and let fall like moulting 
feathers, whereof every one picked up a sample and brought with 
malicious glee to her. It was a mere bit of brag set about by 
Mr. Carew, she said ; and so stood square and solid on her double 
negation. ; 

Of all in the place Lady Jane was the most furious. She broke 
out at home into a real tornado of wrath—into one of what her 
maid was accustomed to call “her viragoes of passion ””—and 
made the atmosphere as hot as if there were a general conflagra- 
tion. And no wonder, poor soul! seeing that this objectionable 
young person, Miss Carew, had demolished two of her favourite 
schemes, and had not fulfilled her own destiny. For Lady Jane 
had hoped to land Lord Masdew for that showy Sophia of hers, 
and to bring FitzGeorge. Standish under the matrimonial yoke, 
with Ethel for the partner and herself as the driver. And now 
this horrid girl had cast her cantrips over both, only to have the 
barren honour of refusing chances far too good for her!—and 
Maurice out of the running—distanced by that disappointing 
and immoral brother of his, who never thought of anyone but 
himself! 

So she raved, this poor Lady Jane, with her sharp nose a little 
red at the tip, and her thin acrid voice; and French discreetly 
held his peace. But he liked Yetta all the more for her courage 
and constancy, for all that it made his opposition to his son’s desire 
more difficult to hold by. If only he could have cremated Paston 
Carew so that his very ashes should not have been recognizable ! 
Maurice, like FitzGeorge, did not speak. He saw how deep that 
love for his brother which he affected to despise must have 
struck, and he understood even better than his father how useless 
all opposition would prove in the end. *But he sometimes hated 
the girl with a fierceness which only such a masterful nature as 
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his can compass; and sometimes he loved her—to then hate his 
brother. 

In this way the autumn crept on and winter came in, while 
the social elements fought and the social earthquakes heaved. 
Men talked loudly, and women incessantly, of these various cir- 
cumstances and events, with addenda and exaggerations which 
made them out of all likeness to their original selves; while 
Paston looked more and more like the sphinx, and Yetta reminded 
one of a seraph who had somehow got hurt about the wings, and 
so was brought nearer to the ordinary race of mortals than she 
had been when she was whole. It was the sympathy of pain 
which brought her thus in line with the rest of the world by 
robbing her of the supremacy which lies in serenity and self- 
possession. 


Cuapter XXXII. 
THE DEUS EX MACHINA,. 


THe bank was perfectly solvent. He who should have said 
otherwise in the face of day would have been made to eat his 
libellous leek with that sharp sauce which carries costs and awards 
damages, and is so carefully abjured by cautious men. Yet facts 
are as irrefutable as they are irrepressible; and thoughts are free 
if words are constrained. When it became known that certain 
bad debts of a formidable kind had been made, and that some 
of the paper held by the bank was not worth the traditional 
kite’s tail, shrewd calculators put their two and two together, 
and made them into the four affirmed by arithmetic and found 
so hard to prove by mathematics. 

But the most far-sighted did not see all. If they said that the 
banker’s private expenditure could scarcely be justified by his 
gains—that his wines and his hunters, his pictures and his wife’s 
diamonds were in excess of his means, they were right so far as 
they went ; but they did not go far enough. Asmodeus alone 
could have told the truth, had he taken off the roof and peered 
into the financial pie made between the cellar and the tiles. For 
one thing he would have found in the bank parlour certain 
japanned tin boxes, with well-sounding names painted in white 
on the outsides, which ought to have been full of securities and 
were full of only emptiness. The dividends due on the absent 
bonds were regularly paid—to the perfect satisfaction of the 
investors, content with results as investors generally are; and 
no one thought of asking for the documents which represented 
their certainty, Everyone, at least of woman-kind, believed 
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implicitly in the handsome banker; and when clients are en- 
amoured of their satin bandage it is no other person’s business 
to remove it—and to cry “ Wolf!” in your neighbour’s sheepfold 
is more likely than not to bring his dogs at your own throat. 
The doctrine of non-intervention is one of the most useful of all 
the modern doctrines which have come to us from beyond the 
seas; and obtrusiveness, however chivalrous, is sure to get a 
broken head for its pains. So those who suspected foul play 
kept their suspicions dark ; and the whole thing went on in that 
joyous train we all know of, when the grim spectre dances with 
the careless crowd and whirls them laughing to their doom. 

No one in Beaton Brows was apparently more satisfied with 
his life, nor had a clearer conscience, than the popular banker who 
did so many kindnesses to those needing a clever business guide 
through the bewildering labyrinth of investments. If Black Care 
sat on the crupper behind him, she evidently sat on a swansdown 
cushion and was herself no heavier than gossamer. Evidently, 
too, he had some concealed appliance by which he prevented her 
lean arms from strangling him. What was his patent of personal 
content in the midst of his rickety business matters? Those 
large sums lent to the rotten paper-mills—the rash advances 
which had bolstered up that shaky firm of iron-masters—good 
money going after bad, as if the first loan had in it the magnetic 
power of the magic goose—these were surely financial eggs taken 
to a very bad market indeed; and the price got for them might 
have shaken the nerves of any one less philosophically serene 
than Hugh Arrol. 

The Clinton securities, again, were profitless lumber according 
to his special method of doing business. They were scarcely 
as negotiable as some others he held; and the interest on them 
was paid in driblets and never to time. They represented a 
goodly sum of scantily productive capital, some local pride, some 
social power; but they were not material wherewith to patch 
a rent or fill a hole. 

Things, however, were fair enough to the eye; it was only the core 
that was doubtful. More than one said in cautious whispers, afraid 
of their own echo, What would that core be if squeezed—pulp or 
solid substance ? financial soundness or monetary rottenness ? 

Suddenly there stole about the place a rumour which, like the 
bull-roarer, gathered volume as it went. It was a rumour 
touching the bank and its solvency, and was no longer confined 
to the cautious few who whispered to each other, afraid of their 
own echo. No one knew who first started it—no one knew who 
kept it going. A few caustic epigrams from the rector gave it a 
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push onward ; a few melancholy reflections from Grant Ellacombe 
on the iniquity of human nature added to its momentum. When 
Paston Carew was asked if he had heard it, he looked askance and 
said, ‘Yes, he had;” or haply he said nothing atall. He merely 
lifted up his eyebrows as one who already knew, and who, 
if he would, could tell more than was told to him—but also as 
one who did not wish to do a neighbour harm. Of what good to 
break the alligator’s egg he held in his hand and set the sharp- 
toothed little beasts scampering over the sands? No one should 
say that the owner of Mock-Beggar had added so much as a 
handful to the snow-ball rolling on the highway—yet all were 
made aware that he knew, deplored, despised, despaired. And 
to those who did not ask him he led the conversation somehow 
right across the banker’s door, and suggested what he did not 
define. Extravagance was the vice he most despised—failure was 
the unforgivable sin of business-men—and his contempt for those 
who allowed their iniquities to be found out, rivalled his ab- 
horrence of all those fleshly lusts which had hypothetically 
ruined the handsome banker of Beaton Brows. Still, he said 
nothing that anyone could repeat. He only let it be divined 
that he understood the whole affair—and he showed that he 
thought the worst that could be thought. 

These rumours had been going on for some time now, and the 
law which regulates the action of the bull-roarer, regulated 
them. They filled the social atmosphere with their noise, so 
that little else was heard and nought else listened to. Then 
market-day came round, and the town was in a state of excite- 
ment, as if it were besieged. It was a cold, raw, miserable day, 
but the picturesque old market-place was as full as if it had been 
summer fair-time. There was this difference, however: that, 
whereas at fair-time everyone was smiling, happy, willing to be 
amused, prepared to enjoy, now the faces were full of care and 
anxiety, of wrath and perplexity—gloom and anger alternating 
like the flash of the lightning and the darkness of the thundercloud. 
A stream of depositors passed to and fro, and in and out by the 
swing-door at the bank. Some of them had the look of men 
ashamed of themselyes—as if they had lost their dignity in a 
scare and been crowded into cowardice, when they should have 
stood apart and been brave. Others, again, grinned with satis- 
faction as they slapped their breeches’ pocket and felt themselves 
safe and to leeward, looking like mariners in a gale who had just 
escaped shipwreck. And there were a few who carried back their 
deposits, lulled to false security by the methodical ease with 
which they had been paid out. 
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Nevertheless the crowd swelled, and the “ va-et-vient” increased. 
The run on the bank had begun, and the passing bell of its credit 
had sounded. Before eleven o’clock the last available farthing had 
been paid out, and the bank coffers were empty. The ruin which 
Hugh Arrol had foreseen for so long had come upon him, and he 
had to face it, willingly or unwillingly. He had had a good time 
and a fine burst, heading the hounds and chasing that old fox 
Fortune over the fair land of pleasure. But now the quarry had 
run to earth and he had to reckon with the hounds. 

“Close the door and put up the shutters,” he said tranquilly to 
his old clerk. 

He gave the order as he might have said: “Shut the window 
and draw down the blinds against the sun.” 

Not a muscle quivered, not a line in his face altered. He was 
an Epicurean from head to heel; and when he had enjoyed the 
best things with gusto he did not lose his strength in bewailing 
the worst. He had had his day, and night is the inevitable 
consequence. Besides, who knows what gracious secrets may not 
lie hidden beneath the star-spangled veil? Violets grow at the 
feet of ruins; and a clever financier knows how to make a secret 
pile even when, to all appearance, the whole thing has levelled 
itself like a mound of cheese-mites. 

“Close the door and put up the shutters,” he repeated quietly. 

“We must suspend payment.” 
4. Old Lennard—the head-clerk who had served Hugh Arrol’s 
father as faithfully as he had served him, the son, and whose honour 
was bound up with that of the bank he had worked for and 
rejoiced in all his life—stood for a moment paralyzed with shame 
and overwhelmed with grief. It had come then to this; they 
were dishonoured and bankrupt! He had always been afraid that 
Mr. Hugh’s rapid running would land him in a ditch; but it was 
not his to object nor to reason. To him, and such as he, belong 
the servant’s duty of obedience, the servant’s virtue of discretion, 
and the silence which assumes blindness. The subordinate must 
not question the doings of the superior, even though his own 
porridge is boiling over from the kail-pot ; and “ theirs but to do 
and die” holds good in more relations than those of the army. 

His thin hands trembling—tears in his faded eyes, and his 
pendulous under lip hanging like an empty purse—old Lennard 
stood for a moment before obeying the order which told all. 
Angry voices were heard in the bank, and horny fists resounded 
on the counter. There was a hubbub outside, where the crowd 
had increased, when a knock came to the door which gave out on 
to the by-street, and Paston Carew, saying “May I come in?” 
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walked into the bank parlour, where Hugh Arrol sat—facing 
his ruin with a smile, while old Lennard coughed to hide his sobs, 
and sniffed up his tears in the way of a man with catarrh in the 
head. 

“T see you are in straits,” said Paston, in his cold, impassive 
way. 

“Yes, the road is rather hard travelling,” returned Hugh 
Arrol airily. ‘These fools spoil their own fortunes. Few banks 
can stand a sudden run, when, if let alone, they would be as safe 
as a church. I was sound and solvent enough till this cursed 
panic took the crowd, and these dogs came at my heels. It is 
their loss, however, even more than mine; and I wish them joy 
of their madness!” 

He spoke in his jaunty way, but the drops had gathered on 
his upper lip, and he was more agitated than he cared to show. 
He did not like to have to confess his failure to Paston Carew of 
all men. For all his advocacy of the man versus the name—of 
the claims of democratic wealth against those of aristocratic 
exclusiveness—he did not specially relish the position of the 
beaten, hence the inferior, in which he now stood before Paston 
Carew—the Creature’s son, and by this time known to be the 
biggest screw and tightest fist in Fellshire. 

“You have always been friendly to me, and I will prove 
my friendliness to you,” said Paston. “Give me the Clinton 
securities—all that you have—and I will tide you over this 
bad pinch—to the extent of their value. You hold securities, I 
know.” 

“A few,” he said. “Not quite equal to the amount wanted. 
And my honour to my clients would scarcely allow me to put 
their affairs out to market.” 

His handsome face was pinched and pale, and he kept his eyes 
turned down. 

“So?” said Paston, in his driest way. “Iam sorry if your 
scruples prevent your saving yourself from an overwhelming 
disaster like the present. I should have thought that you could 
hand over the Clinton securities with a good conscience. They 
would cover your indebtedness to me; and the bad hour would 
have passed.” 

More voices from the bank; more noise of trampling feet and 
scuffing energies in the street; more wandering to and fro of 
weeping women and their frightened, wailing children; more 
false attempts at soothing by the distracted clerks—while Paston 
stood with a despatch-box in his hand full to the hinges with gold 
and notes, 
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He had long known that this day must come—he himself had 
helped in its coming—and he had been prepared ever since the 
summer. He had already secured some of the Clinton bonds ; 
with these in reserve he should be master of their fate. It was 
the hour for which he had toiled and lived, and this weak, 
pleasure-loving fool delayed and dallied ! 

“T owe the Clintons nothing,” then said Mr. Arrol, reasoning 
with himself. “ At such times as this we must all do what we 
can. They are as proud as Lucifer himself, even when one is 
doing them a service ; and their securities are scarcely negotiable.” 

“Not negotiable at all,” said Paston. “They will be a claim 
against you, not against them. I could scarcely change them for 
cash in the City!” 

“You shall have them,” said Mr. Arrol, suddenly surrendering. 

The noise in the bank was louder; the men’s voices were 
hoarser ; the crowd in the street was denser. No time was to be 
lost. If the thing were to be done it must be done quickly, and 
Paston would not part with a farthing until he had his securities. 
The banker opened a tin box on which was painted “Clinton,” 
and took out the deeds and securities, one by one; and one by 
one Paston examined them in a kind of rough outline. His eyes 
flamed from beneath their brows, and shone between the narrowed 
lids like lines of fire. His hands were curved, and the fingers 
bent themselves like the claws of a vulture. The veins on his 
forehead had started and his sinews were like whipcord ; but his 
nerves were as steady as if made of steel. He was no timid 
hunter to carefully stalk his prey and then to miss for the 
nervousness of fear—no inexperienced girl frightened by her own 
sensations. He knew his own mind and was prepared for all the 
chances of the contest; and if the difficulties and dangers had 
not deterred him, the intoxication of success should not paralyze 
him. He had come prepared, as we know. He had foreseen this 
catastrophe, which in truth he himself had mainly brought about, 
and he made himself the “deus ex machini” with foregone 
intent. He took the securities, and verified the gross amount ; 
then paid it down with a sigh. Even at this supreme moment, 
to part with his money, though it bought his success, caused 
him a pain as sharp as that of death. 

“Open your doors and pay your way,” he said coldly. “The 
more formal assignment must wait.” 

“The bank is saved, thanks to you,” said Hugh Arrol, with a 
slight touch of effusiveness. 
“Yes, thanks to me,” repeated Paston, with a peculiar smile. 
It was not for the bank, he thought. That might have gone by 
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the board, carrying the prosperity of half Beaton Brows with it, for 
aught he would have cared. He had not parted with his beloved 
money to bolster up this pleasure-loving spendthrift; nor yet to 
stave off ruin from the crowd of small farmers and saving shop- 
keepers who had entrusted their all of prosperity to this sensual 
sponge. He had paid down so much cash for the right of holding 
the Clintons as his victims, and to make them feel that he was 
their master. He would soon make them know that! When the 
legal forms should be accomplished he would then bring down 
his hand, heavily, and the wrongs of the past should be avenged 
by the present. 

As he drove back to Mock-Beggar, this wet, raw, drizzling 
day was to him as if full of Midsummer glory. He knew nothing 
of the penetrating damp that soaked through the very flesh and 
deposited rheumatism and neuralgia like so much sediment left 
by the tide. He forgot all about Yetta and her craze, as he 
considered it, for one of the hated brood. He forgot even that 
haunting thought of his mother, and that other silent spirit, which 
never left him. He knew nothing but the sharp pleasure of his 
revenge; and the world was bounded by the papers he held now 
as his own—the papers which represented his power to foreclose 
when he would, and force the Clinton estate into the market. 

Pious after his own fashion—he carried his joy to God, and 
thanked the Universal Father for his victory. For does not all 
religious gratitude presuppose special protection, from national 
Te Deums downward to the “Thank God for His mercy” of a 
pious solicitor whose fortune had been founded on a mishandling 
of securities and trust-funds? And Paston neither went beyond 
nor lagged behind the rest of the unthinking world when he 
offered up his prayer of thanksgiving, in that he was now in a 
position to destroy his enemies. 

Meanwhile things went smoothly forward at the bank. When 
they saw that money was forthcoming freely, and that the run was 
answered so gallantly, many depositors left their investments as 
some in the earlier hours had done; and by degrees the panic 
subsided and the danger was at an end. It had been a sharp 
burst and a dangerous pinch; but Hugh Arrol was not the man 
to fret for the bad chances of life. He was never more urbane, 
never more gallant nor more loverlike to his plump little wife 
than on this evening, when, only so few hours ago, he had stood 
on the brink of ruin and had looked over into the abyss. 

Everything had been prepared. He had made up his mind; 
and his portmanteau was packed. He would have gone over to 
Spain, that paradise of swindlers and defaulters ; and there, amid 
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the orange-groves of Andalusia, he would have forgotten the 
biting east-winds of England, and would have enjoyed life as 
usual. Nevertheless, he was glad to be saved this enforced 
enjoyment of southern climes and flowers. All things considered 
he preferred his English cake at Beaton Brows, and would rather 
than not be still considered an honest man by the hoodwinked. 
Perhaps he would tide over the danger altogether—not only for a 
time—who knows? Financial miracles may still be expected by 
the clever and the sanguine; and it is not every defaulting 
trustee who is found out and brought to book. 

But notwithstanding this escape there were a few bad quarters 
of the inevitable hour to be gone through; and Mr. Arrol had 
need of all his courage to meet some of the spectres which 
confronted him. For instance, angry though he was with Lady 
Dayman, it was not quite a bed of roses on which he lay when 
she came to him the day after the run on the bank, and 
demanded certain securities and documents which he had in safe 
keeping. ‘The banker tried to put her off with fair words and 
roseate reasons; but Lady Dayman’s suspicions had been aroused, 
and nothing short of ocular demonstration and tangible proof 
would satisfy her. 

“T wish to have them. I wish to take them with me,” she 
repeated, always returning to the point off which he vainly tried 
to beat her. 

“You cannot to-day,” was his answer at last. “I cannot give 
them to you.” 

“And why not?” she asked, her voice, eyes, attitude, threat- 
ening and disturbing. 

“They have been sent to London,” he replied. “I have put 
them in a place of safety.” 

“What is this bank? ” was her scornful rejoinder. 

“Scarcely so safe, ma belle, as the Bank of England!” he said 
with a laugh. 

“ And they are all in the Bank of England?” 

“Yes,” he answered, without blushing. 

Lady Dayman looked at him long and narrowly ; then going 
up to him she said in a strange voice, pointing her finger to his 
forehead :— 

“ Mr. Arrol ”—Mr. Arrol from her !—‘ TI see thief written across 
your forehead. Thief—thief—and liar!” 

Her manner was so dramatic, her voice so changed, her action 
so awe-inspiring, that Hugh Arrol shrank and cowered. Nothing 
in his life had ever impressed him so much as this accusation thus 
made. 
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“You have robbed us all,” continued Lady Dayman. “ Me, 
the boy, Sir James. You deserve the gallows far more than many 
a wretch who has been hanged for a murder committed in a fit 
of sudden passion. You are worse than a swindler—you are 
branded like Cain!” 

“Does raving help you, fair lady?” said the banker after a 
pause, during which he had done his best to “pull himself 
together,” as he would have said. “Abuse comes badly from 
that beautiful mouth, and savours too much of Billingsgate for 
Lady Dayman to use. Besides, to what good? It helps 
nothing—only heats your own blood and destroys your beauty. 
You had better talk the thing over reasonably, and see what can 
be done.” 

“You are a wretch, an infamy!” said Lady Dayman passion- 
ately. 

The more exalted strain of her anger was passing, and she was 
falling into the hysterical violence of a desperate woman. 

“ Am I so ?—and you, sweet lady, what are you?” he said. 

“ What you have made me!” she replied. 

“No; what nature made you,” he laughed, lightly touching her 
flaming cheeks with the tips of his fingers. “The whirligig of 
public opinion sets too much now the other way. From stoning 
the woman and crowning the man, it does the reverse ; and every 
willing Cyprian—like my Lady Dayman, for example—is held as 
a victim of whom a few touches make a saint and a martyr, while 
the man is the scapegoat sent into the desert to perish. My 
social ethics do not run thus. To me the Cyprian and the 
Lovelace are about equal; and a married woman has only herself 
to blame.” 

“T might have expected nothing else,” said Lady Dayman 
bitterly. “ Your morals are of a piece all through.” 


“Like yours, sweetheart,” he answered. ‘But come now, 
of what good is it for the pot to call the kettle black?” he said 
remonstratingly. ‘ That does not whitewash either !” 


“Nor give me back my property!” returned Lady Dayman 
beginning to weep. 

“Nor give you back your property,” returned Hugh Arrol, 
quite at ease now when tears had begun to flow. “You will 
have it some day, I hope, when the tide turns with me, and I can 
redeem your securities. Meanwhile I trust you, you see, to hold 
your tongue. You will do no good by talking, and—I can ruin 
you when I will.” 

“You are a monster—a wretch—a fiend!” she cried with 
energy. 
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“So?” heanswered. ‘“ The hand of steel pinches you, does it? 
But that is your own fault. Ifyou will, you shall never feel other 
than the velvet glove. And, believe me, that is the wiser way!” 

“ And what am I to do when Sir James asks me where those 
securities are?” she sobbed. 

“Asif you care for what that miserable man may ask!” 
he answered sneeringly. “ Put him off with a caress—you can do 
that to perfection—and tell him to come and talk to me. It is not 
much he will get out of me, I promise you!” 

“ Are you a man or a devil?” cried Lady Dayman. 

“Whichever you choose to make me,” he answered. “The 
choice rests with you.” 





